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JULIUS CHAMBERS 


Ir not BLAINE or HARRISON, why not CHAUNCEY M. 
DEPEW ? 


AN evidence of reawakened patriotism is seen in the 
popular gifts to rear the GRANT monument. 


DEPEW never was cleverer in his manner of address- 
ing a great crowd than at the ceremonial at Clermont. 

It is a matter of national congratulation that the 
completion of the splendid mausoleum of General 
GRANT, at Clermont, is now assured. 


In Federal, State and Municipal affairs investigation 
is the order of the day. It isa good thing, when the 
public welfare demands it. But, in view of the principle 
that public business ought to be done by business 
methods, are we not paying needlessly for too much of 
this good thing known as investigation? Would it not 
be in the line of true progress to cultivate prevention 
which goes before, and thus do away with so much 
investigation which follows after, the harm is done? 





If the South American and Canadian statesmen do 
not believe that a close United States connection will 
be good for what ails them, let us point them to the 
case of California. Fifty years ago the sad refrain of 
the Pacific wave at the Golden Gate was answered by 
the roving Red Man’s war-whoop and by the plaint of 
the Franciscan missionary and the peaceful shepherds 
and primitive farmers at the Franciscan Missions, whom 
the aimless Mexican revolutionists had plundered and 
driven from their peaceful homes. To-day California 
is the home of wealth, plenty, peace and American 
freedom—and the Pacific is no longer sad. 


VeErRY bad characters are expelled from one country 
of Europe to another, and finally take passage, some- 
times for Australia and South America, but more fre- 
quently for these shores. If they land here, the 
Mayor’s metropolitan police keep them moving. Only 
the other day the Mayor of New London, Conn., made 
a list of tough residents and ordered them to leave. 
They will be coldly welcomed and at last hotly re- 
pulsed wherever they go. The moral tidal wave is at 
the flood. The best thing that very bad people can do 
is to straighten up and goto work. ‘‘No rest for the 
wicked” has become a hard, corn-inducing fact. 


Samory, of Africa, and the French troops have had 
an engagement in which the latter were victorious. 
The African troops had improved rifles furnished, it is 
said, by Germany ; but they did not know how to use 
them. It is now proposed that the sale of arms to 
SaMORY and other African ‘‘rebels” be stopped by a 
mutual agreement between the Powers, presumably on 
the ground that these poor children of Nature should 
not be allowed to handle arms that may injure them. 
If the Powers would thereupon agree to fight the 
natives with native weapons, then the Powers would 
be at a disadvantage. The African question is getting 
more involved every day. Pending a better solution, 
perhaps SamMory and the other native kings will show 
their warriors how to use the modern rifle before the 
next engagement. 


THE story which we print this week is by JOHN 
HABBERTON, author of *‘ He len’s Babies ” and several 
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other popular stories. Its motive is the ridiculous 
affectation of exclusiveness which is being indulged by 
many cliques of American society, which ape the Eng- 
lish and other foreigners. The lines which keep the 
hero and heroine apart are finally broken by the influ- 
ence of money, which is the great destroyer of aristo- 
cratic pretensions everywhere ; but before the happy 
end is reached a great deal of fine work is indulged in 
by a farmer, an aristocrat, a horse-trainer, a decayed 
swell and a pretty country girl. Next week, ONCE A 
WEEK LIBRARY will issue a complete novel by EDGAR 
SALTUs, the brilliant young cosmopolitan, dealing with 
a phase of character wholly new and startling. It is 
entitled ‘‘ The Facts in the Curious Case of H. Hyrtl, 
Esq.,” and is one of the weirdest, quaintest tales ever 
printed. 


A GOOD MAN’S HERITAGE. 


pas sudden death of WILLIAM ASTOR, in Paris, brings 

into every mind the impotency of mere money. 
He was not an old man, but there is tittle doubt that 
the cares and worries of wealth had eaten out his heart. 
He has lived 1n an atmosphere made as heavy with 
coupons and deeds as the air that the Hyperborians 
breathed in the far-north of the ancient snow-land. 
He literally inhaled bonds and mortgages. And yet 
WILLIAM ASTOR was different from all the AsTors that 
have preceded him. He was inclined to misanthropy. 
He spent much of his life apart from his family. He 
was a constant traveler. He was among the very first 
Americans to make the ascent of the Nile for pleasure 
—he and GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, ‘‘ The Happy How- 
adji,” visiting the cataracts about the same time. He 
then returned to America, married the beautiful Miss 
SCHERMERHORN, and settled down fora few years in New 
York. Then he traveled again. Hardly a member of 
the Astor family was as little known as he. Genial 
WiLLiaM B. Astor, who died about 1875, was a well- 
known figure on Broadway. He came very near to 
being a sporting character. He was fond of yachting, 
although he cared nothing for horses. His son, how- 
ever, who has just died, was quite unlike him; though 
he affected his carelessness of dress and the manner of 
wearing his beard. During his life, Mr. Astor is said 
to have dispensed twenty millions of dollars in chari- 
ties, and to have done this so quietly and unostenta- 
tiously that the fact was never remarked upon. This 
must have required great skill. He was a gentle, lov- 
able man, as all do know who met him—unostentatious 
as te his social standing and his wealth. His death 
will probably cause the dethronement of Mrs. AsTaR 
from the heae of New York society and bring in the 
reign of the other branch of the line. His son and heir, 
JOHN JAcoB ASTOR IV., recently married to Miss WILL- 
ING, of Philadelphia, is hardly of an age to assert for him- 
self and his wife the first position in New York society. 
What may be expected at once is the return of WILLIAM 





WaLporF ASTOR and his family to this country, the , 


giving up of the splendid mansion in London and a 
revival of the ASTOR régime among us. 

The memory of the gentle- hearted, unobtrusive, 
philanthropic man whe has just passed away for ever 
wil' remain bright for at least a generation among the 
poor and the friendless of the great metropolis. The 
enormous fortune that he leaves behind him, probably 
running into nine figures, will be forgotten when com- 
pared with his good deeds. 





THE BISHOP OF BROOKLYN. 


THE splendid ceremonial attending the elevation of the 
Rev. Dr. Charles E. McDonnell, Secretary to the Arch- 
bishop and Chancellor of the Province of New York, also 
Private Chamberlain to the Pope with the title of Mon- 
signor, to the head of the Diocese of Brooklyn, took place 
in the Cathedral on April 25th. The grand church was 
crowded to the doors. Archbishop Corrigan officiated, at- 
tended by many dignitaries of the Church. Dr. McDonnell 
was chosen for this high and sacred office, in February 
last, by the bishops of the Church, ratified by the fifteea 
cardinals constituting the Sacred Congregation and in- 
dorsed by the Holy Father. The recipient of this dis- 
tinguished honor was born in. New York in 1853, and is, 
therefore, only thirty-nine years of age, the youngest 
bishop in America. 

When a young man, his parents moved to Brooklyn, 
where he received his early education. He then became a 
student at the old De la Salle Institute on Second street, 
New York, and then at the Jesuit College of St. Francis 
Xavier. He was an enthusiastic and earnest pupil, and 
went to Rome to complete his theological studies much 
earlier than many of his classmates. He attended the 
American College in Rome, and soon became master of 
the complicated ritual and ceremonial of the Church. He 
early attracted the notice of Pope Leo XIII., and he was 
ordained priest in May, 1878, prior to which time the 
young student had received the title of D.D. After being 
ordained, Dr. McDonnell returned to New York, and was 
made successively assistant pastor of St. Mary’s and of St. 
Stephen’s Churches. He continued to hold the latter 
position until the new Cathedral was opened. 

In May, 1880, he entered the household of Vicar-Gen- 
eral Quinn, and was at once made master of ceremonies 
at the cathedral. He became Secretary to Cardinal 
McCloskey, 2nd on the death of the first American cardi- 
nal, Dr. McDonnell was made Secretary to Archbishop 
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Corrigan, which position he retained until the time of his 
present advancement. When present in Rome, in 1890, 
with the Archbishop of New York, Dr. McDonnell was 
appointed to the office of Private Chamberlain to the 
Pope. 

The new Bishop of Brooklyn is an agreeable and ami- 
able gentleman, a true American and a lover of the Amer- 
ican people. In figure he is tall and slender. His me:.tal 
acquirements are more than usually broad and brilliant. 
He shines as an orator, and his administrative and execu- 
tive capabilities are known and recognized throughout 
the Church. One of the first and most important of his 
new duties will be the completion of the splendid Cathc- 
dral of the Immaculate Conception in Brooklyn. With 
his reputation for energy there is no doubt that the struct- 
ure will now be pushed to rapid completion. 





THIS week we portray three prominent Presidential 
possibilities. Chauncey M. Depew has the post of honor, 
and is so well and widely known that nothing need be 
said of him whatever, further than that he is a Republican 
of Republicans. 

Senator Arthur P. Gorman, of Maryland, is the recog- 
nized leader of the Democratic party in the Upper House. 
He is in his fifty-second year, and represents the State of 
his nativity. 

Ex-Speaker Thomas Brackett Reed, of Maine, who was 
christened “Czar Reed” by the present editor of this 
journal, isa man of strong personality and indomitable 
courage as a party leader. He is the wheel-horse of the 

tepublican party on the floor of the House of Represent- 
atives. He was born at Portland, October 18, 1889, and 
is a Bowdoin College man. He isa lawyer by profession, 
and entered politics in 1868. He is serving his seventh 
continuous term in Congress. 

Ravachol and Simon were found guilty on April 26th, 
in Paris, of the use of dynamite in the house of the Pro- 
cureur-General, and were sentenced to penal servitude 
for life. The other prisoners tried with them were acquit- 
ted. Since the reawakening.of Anarchism in Paris, the 
dynamiters have employed the explosive with disas- 
trous effect on several occasions. The day before the trial 
the café of M. Very, at the corner of the Boulevard Ma- 
genta and Rue Lancry, was shivered to atoms by a dyna- 
mite bomb. This revenge was taken upon the proprietor 
of the little shop because he and his wife had been instru- 
mental in furnishing the police with clews as to the iden- 
tity of Ravachol and his companions. Its immediate pur- 
pose, however, was to strike terror into the magistrate before 
whom the case was to be conducted. The latter result 
was partially attained, because the trial was proceeded 
with day and night until finished, and the utmost scrutiny 
It is 
very doubtful if the conviction of Ravachol will have a 
quieting effect upon the terrorists. On another page we 
give pictures of all the leading characters in this terrible 
warfare against the established powers of the French Re- 
public, with a picture of the café in which the last explo- 
sion took place. Since Chicago so thoroughly crushed the 
Anarchist outbreak, its ghastly head has not appeared in 
this country. 
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AMONG THE MONEY-MAKERS. 


TE condition cf affairs abroad seems to be the one thing that 
is holding the New York market back. Across the water they are 
undergoing a process of recuperation, and until it has made further 
progress it is useless to hope for any material advance in the price 
of our securities, It is true that our own condition would seem to 
justify much hopefulness, but the financial affairs of the world are 
so closely interwoven that distress in any quarter is promptly re- 
flected in all others. In Great Britain, the financial world has not yet 
recovered the effect of the wild speculation in South American rattle- 
traps which culminated in the Baring failure. The manufacturers 
of Lancashire are also in sore distress over the fall in cotton and 
the great depreciation in silver, and if the year closes without some 
heavy disasters in that trade the financial prophets of London will 
be greatly astray in their predictions, France and Germany have had 
their financial shake-ups, while Portugal is bankrupt and Italy is by 
no means prosperous. The Russian famine we all know about, and 
need only be referred to here to introduce the remark that, while a 
few people may make money out of the distress of a community, it 
is not a condition on which general prosperity is built. 

Wall Street traders are doing considerable business among them- 
selves. There is no public in the market, so they are entirely un- 
hampered. They mark up prices one day and let them off the next, 
just as if the fluctuations really meant something. They talk 
about railway earnings, cut-rates, combinations and what not, and 
they move prices as they think yo 4 ought to go, just as if there 
really was a public buying and selling and making the quotations 
for which they alone are responsible. It’s a great game just now, 
but it’s a case of dog eat dog. 

It is often asserted that easy money will make a bull market. If 
it were so, we ought to be in the middle of the wildest kind of a 
rampant speculation at this moment, for rarely has money been in 
so great abundance as it is to-day. Here call loans can be had for 
one per cent., and leading trust companies pay only that rate on 
deposits., Time money goes begging at three and one-half per cent. 
In London, capital is a drug, and the Bank of England rate is down 
to two per cent. Money is piling up at this center so rapidly that, 
notwithstanding heavy withdrawals of gold for Europe, the bank 
reserve increases by millions weekly. There is plenty of money, 
but unfortunately it is not evidence of prosperity any more than 

would be idle machinery in the pressroom of ONCE A WEEK. : 

Since the coal combination and the advance of the stocks imme- 
diately concerned, there has not been any material movement in 
the market. There has been some speculation in sugar, which not 
long ago sold up to one hundred and two and then broke a dozen 
points, wiping out the outsiders who endeavored to follow the manip- 
ulators. It has since recovered half a dozen points, and it may go 
higher, but sugar is speculative dynamite—it is quite likely to go 
off at any moment. New England ‘has been worked on mysterious 
mutterings of a grand combination, and the few public who took 
hold of it came in at the top. The property will ultimately pass 
inte the control of the New Haven Road, its destiny being clearly 
marked. But when it will do it, or how, no one knows, and it is that 
which makes it so easy to work. There has been the usual trading 
of late in Atchison, the Grangers, Chicago gas, Reading and the 
other coalies, and the Western Union; but with the exception of the 
latter, the tendency has been to a lower level of prices. Mupas. 
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THE ASTOR ROMANCE. 


THE unexpected death of William Astor at the Hotel 
Liverpool in Paris renews the public interest in the his- 
tory of one of the most remarkable families in America— 
a family with which is associated the literature as well as 
the greatness, the wealth, the prosperity and the growth 
of our country. 

William Astor was the grandson of the original John 
Jacob Astor, who came to this country as a furrier from 
the little village of Waldorf, in the German Federation. 
He was the second of similar name, and possessed many 
characteristics that his ancestors had never shown. Like 
his grandfather and his father, he was very benevolent, 
and there is little doubt that his will, when published, 
will disclose many large gifts to worthy charities. Un- 
like his late brother, John Jacob Astor.III., he had little 
taste for the monotonous, practical business life which his 
birth and fortune had forced uponhim. He turned plainly 
to an existence of indolent ease, and for half a lifetime 
spent most of his days 1m Europe. Wherever he traveled, 
by diligence or Nile boat, by railroad or private yacht; 
whether he lingered in the Continental cities or hurried 
across the seas, his enormous fortune continued to increase 
and accumulate under the good old Astor system, the basis 
of which was money’s natural growth. He was a man 
of very extravagant habits, quite unlike his ancestors. 
Mrs. William Astor was the unquestioned queen of New 
York society, and it is doubtful if the two years of enforced 
retirement, which the dictum of the present day has ren- 
dered necessary, will dethrone her. The son and heir of 
the deceased millionaire is Mr. John Jacob Astor IV.,a 
young man of twenty-eight, known familiarly as “Jack” 
Astor. He is very likely to settle down closely to business 
and re-introduce the close, methodical principles of his 
great-grandfather. The present generation of this branch 
of the family, therefore, is likely to be a money-geiting 





WILLIAM ASTOR, 


period, and the young son, scarcely six months old, will, 
on attaining his majority, inherit a fortune so vast that 
the human mind can hardly comprehend it. 

* ” * * * * 

The story of the Astor family is an American romance. 
The mention of the Astor name recalls the earliest trading 
traditions of this country. It conjures up mental visions 
of expeditions by sea, far-away journeys across the track- 
less Western mountains, and deadly grapplings with sav- 
ages of the forest and beasts of the wilderness. Washing- 
ton Irving has told, in a book that is a monument of 
industry and research, the adventures of the Astor traders 
to Santa Fé and the Columbia, having for their object the 
exploitation of the fur trade across the Rocky Mountains 
and along the breezy shores of the Pacific. Patience and 
indomitable will created the Astor fortune. It is mere 
child’s play to take care of it and increase it in the com- 
mercial era in which vre live. 

John Jacob Astor was one of three sons of a butcher in 
Waldorf, Duchy of Baden, Germany. The family name 
was Ashdoer. After his mother’s death John’s father 
married again, and his stepmother was an example of 
the usual stepmother. Poor John frequently had to go 
hungry. At last he left home, and, after working for a 
time in London, came to New York the year that the ir- 
dependence of the United States was recognized by Great 
Britain. On board the vessel coming over he made the 
acquaintance of an old German fur-trader, who, in the 
conversations during the long voyage, confided some of 
the secrets of his trade to his young countryman. 

Astor was interested in the stories of purchasing costly 
furs from the Indians for a few trinkets. He landed at 
Baltimore, but came almost immediately to New York, 
where his brother Henry was already settled. Henry 
was poor, but he did what he could for John. The latter 
went to work for a baker, but soon got a place in a fur 
house beating furs. He was industrious, frugal and far- 
sighted. With his savings he went into business for him- 
self, and rapidly branched out until he became the leading 
fur dealer of the city. He reached out to the Pacific 
slope and founded the unfortunate colony at Astoria, 
Ore., which, through the treachery of his agents and the 
war of 1812, passed into the hands of the Hudson Bay 
Company. 

John, though he lost a fortune in that venture, was 
amassing wealth in New York, chiefly through the rise 
in value of real estate. He had married Sarah Todd, a 
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MRS. WILLIAM ASTOR. 


conneciion of the Brevoorts. She brought him a dowry of 
three hundred dollars. ; 

John Jacob Astor lived to be eighty-four years old, and 
was actively engaged in business in New York for forty- 
one years. He retired in 1830, and his remaining days were 
passed at kis home on Broadway, opposite Niblo’s Garden. 
Washington Irving and Fitz Greene Halleck, the poet, 
were close friends of his, and it was at their suggestion he 
founded the Astor Library. His estate, valued at twenty 
million dollars, went to his his sons, John Jacob and 
William Backhouse Astor, in trust for their children. 
The first was demented, and was kept for many years in a 
large brown-stone mansion on Twenty-third street, below 
Ninth avenue. His share of the estate was only one hun- 
dred thousand dollars, the income of which maintained 
him until his death, thirty-two years ago, at the age of 
sixty. 

William B. Astor, who inherited the bulk of the prop 
erty, was born in 1792 at No. 148 Broadway, and was fifty- 
six years old when his father died. He was educated at 
the University of Gottingen, and perfected himself by 
travel. He imbibed the ideas of his father as tc money- 
making, and pursued the same policy of investing the ac- 
cretions of his property in real estate. He was shrewd and 
far-sighted, and always bought where other people thought 
there would never be any increase. He married a daugh- 
ter of General Armstrong, Secretary of War under Presi- 
dent Madison. Notwithstanding his vast business inter- 
ests which he looked after carefully, he found time to 
enjoy books. He lived for years in Lafayette place, next 
tothe Astor Library. He had six children—three sons and 
three daughters. Two-thirds of this fortune went to John 
Jacob Astor IIl, and now it and its earnings are in the 
possession of William Waldorf Astor. 

The will of William B. Astor was made on June 17th, 
1856, but many codicils changed its character so that the 
effect was entirely opposite to the original intention. It 
was drawn on the lines of John Jacob Astor’s will, and 
provided for the vast estate remaining in the hands of the 
family, the devisees merely holding the property in trust 
for life. Henry Astor, theson who now lives in Columbia 
County, on the Copake Flats, was cut off by one of the 
codicils for marrying a country girl named Dinehart. 
He had about three hundred thousand dollars. The 
important codicil was that which provided for a par- 
tition of the estate between John Jacob and William, his 
sons. This was done amicably about five years ago. The 
family own over a thousand dwellings in New York and 
much business property. Just how John Jacob III. and 
William Astor divided the great property left to them is 
not known. The estate of the Astor just dead is estimated 
to be worth sixty million dollars. William Waldorf Astor, 
son of the third John Jacob Astor, is supposed to be worth 
ninety million dollars. His father paid more attention to 
business than William did. 

William Astor was not over tall, but he was stockily 
and solidly built. As he got older his face grew ruddy, 
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almost rubicund, and he gradually took on a portly look. 
Like his older brother, he always wore side-whiskers, 
nicely trained in the British manner, with a closely- 


cropped mustache. Like John Jacob III. he was bald— 
very bald—in front. He was born July 12, 1830, and was 
graduated from Columbia College in 1849. He then made 
the conventional tour of the Continent, whence he pushed 
on to Egypt and Arabia. He married Miss Caroline Scher- 
merhorn September 23, 1853. 

While columns upon columns have been written about 
Mrs. William Astor, nothing except occasional paragraphs 
have ever been published concerning Mrs. William Astor’s 
husband. Five children were born to Mr. and Mrs. Astor, 
The oldest, Rose, married, very much against her father’s 
will, J. J. Van Alen, the eccentric millionaire of New- 
port. She died suddenly several years ago. The second 
daughter, Heien, married J. Roosevelt Roosevelt, accred- 
ited to the Austrian Court as American Minister. The 
youngest daughter, Caroline Schermerhorn, married Orme 
Wilson. The third daughter was Augusta, who was mar- 
ried to James Coleman Drayton, of Philadelphia. The 
only son is the fourth John Jacob Astor, who last year 
married Miss Ava Willing, also of Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Astor, just made a widow, is the most conspicuous 
woman in American society to-day. Always a brilliant 
leader of New York fashionables since Mrs. August Bel- 
mont laid down the scepter, she has been progressively 
coming to the very front. Even when her sister-in-law, 
Mrs. John Jacob Astor, was alive, Mrs. William Astor 
was far more conspicuous in the matter of entertainments 
and swell functions than her next-door neighbor. Mrs. 
John Jacob Astor appeared to find keener pleasure in her 
collections of laces and her charitable enterprises than in 
getting up big dinners, dances and receptions for the ex- 
clusives of society. 

Mrs. William Astor, always ambitious and always 
bound to secure for herself the undisputed first plece in 
metropolitan fashionable circles, gave royal dinners, brill- 
iant receptions and was moving like a queen wherever 
smart life was being concentrated. Her jewels are the 
finest, probably, on this side of the ocean. Her diamonds 
are regal in their magnificence. In her private,safe she has a 
superb gold service, such as only Victoria or the Shali of 
Persia might have. With unlimited money, boundless 
social sway and rare tact, Mrs. William Astor, after Mrs. 
John Jacob Astor’s death, four years ugo, became the un- 
disputed leader of New York society. 

Undisputed, save by one rival and the latter’s intimate 
friends! The society feud which grew up between Mrs, 
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William Astor and Mrs. William Waldorf Astor is weil 
remembered. When Mrs. John Jacob Astor was dead, Mrs. 
William Waldorf Astor, her daughter-in-law, claimed 
thai by the unwritten ruies which exist the world over, 
the right to be named as society’s queen was hers. In sub- 
stantiation of her claim she instanced the law of primo- 
geniture. For a long time Mrs. William Astor on her 
visiting-cards caused to be engraved the plain inscription, 
“Mrs. Astor.’? The other Mrs. Astor—Mrs. Waldorf, or 
‘Mrs. Willie,” as she is called—resented what she termed 
an unwarranted usurpation. There was a big social fuss 
in consequence, and asa result Mrs. Wiiliam Astor kept 
up a battle for the wand of supremacy. Soon after Mrs. 
John Jacob Astor’s death, the death of John Jacob fol- 
lowed, and the Waldorf Astor’s were plunged in mourn- 
ing. Mr. and Mrs. William Waldorf Astor thereupon 
went to London, where they rented Lansdowne House. 
They have since lived abroad. During the seasons which 
have followed Mrs. William Astor has held actual fashion- 
able control in New York. ; 

John Jacob Astor IV. is still a very young map. 
He is tall, slim, stoops perceptibly and is not in good 
health. He isa graduate of Harvard College. He married, 
less than two years ago, at the age of twenty-six, pretty 
Miss Willing, of Philadelphia. One child has been born 
to them. The infant is now about six months old, and has 
been christened William Vincent Astor. ‘‘Jack”’ is ami- 
able and democratic. He is a good shot and loves hunt- 
ing. Now that his father is dead, he will be the head of 
one branch of the family, as William Waldorf, his cousin, 
is head of the other branch. If Mrs. William Astor retires 
from active participation in society for good, no dispute 
can arise between Mrs. W. W. Astor and Mrs. J. J. Astor 
—both Philadelphia girls, by the way—for Mrs. Willie 
Astor will not only have more money at her command, 
but she is older, and, further, she is the wife of the oldest 
male Astor. Ava Willing Astor must inevitably take a 
second place, unless she can worst Mrs. Waldorf in social 
battle. But no one thinks Mrs. John Jacob Astor will 
attempt to rout the other Mrs. Astor, her cousin. Mrs. 
Willie Astor has already shown a grim determination to 
be the acknowledged leader of New York society, and the 
odds are now in her favor. 
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THE RIGHT REV. CHARLES E. MCDONNELL, SECOND BISHOP OF BROOKLYN. 


[CONSECRATED APRIL 25, 1892.] 
[By permission, from a copyrighted photograph by Anderson, of New York.] 


THE GRANT MONUMENT. 


AFTER the great ceremonial of April 27th nobody in this 
land can assert truthfully that the people of New York do 


not revere the memory of General Grant. Slow as hasbeen 
the progress of raising the money for this worthy memo- 
rial, itis gratifying to know that the work is now begun 


on a safe basis and will go forward to completion. The 
occasion was historical. It was the birthday of Grant. 
Seventy years before, that remarkable man, who was to 
spend the first forty years of his life in obscurity and then 
suddenly to become the Federal hero of the great Civil 
War, had first seen the light of day. And he had been 
dead aimost seven years! Thousands of his old comrades 
were present, but with them came a new Grand Army of 
civilians, enlisted under the banner of the monument fund. 
General Horace Porter, the dead chieftain’s private secre- 
tary in the field and now at the head of this good work, 
spoke so hopefully of the fund that in the eyes of every- 
body present were reflected a picture of the completed 
mausoleum.: No site in America is so stately for a beau- 
tiful monument. Clermont is one of the prettiest hills 
along the Hudson Valiey, and it is so nearly within the 
closely-built part of the metropolis that a few years of the 
city’s growth wil) surround it with splendid residences. 

Riverside Park, in which the hill at Clermont. is in- 
cluded, will always protect the stately monument from 
the too near encroachment of the habitations of men. 


The President of the United States was present to per- 
form. the official act of laying the curnerstone. Mrs. Grant 
and her party came early. She looked very well and was 
plainly dressed in black. With her were Mr. and Mrs. 
Ulysses S. Grant, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Jesse Grant and child, 
Mrs. Lewis Dent, Miss Wood, of Adrian, Mich., and Cap- 
tain Pettit. Many people on the platform knew Mrs. 
Grant and cordially greeted her. The audience could not 
have been counted by a hundred men. Some said there 
were one hundred and fifty thousand people present. Some 
said two hundred thousand. Whatever its numbers, it 
was an enormous crowd, and those on the outskirts were 
several times removed from earshot. 

Mr. Harrison had made his way decorously to the stand, 
and with him came Vice-President Morton, Secretary 
Elkins, Secretary Rusk, Postmaster-General Wanamaker, 
Major-General Schofield, Chauncey M. Depew and the 
Rev. Dr. John Hall. George W. Childs, of Philadelphia, 
sat beside Mrs. Grant. The ceremony of lowering the 
stone with its copper box was soon concluded. The box 
contained the Constitution of the United States, the Dec- 
laration of Independence, the Articles of Confederation, 
the Bible, General Grant’s Memoirs, Mayor Grant’s proc- 
lamation asking all citizens to aid the building fund, a 
silk United States flag, all the Grant medals, complete sets 
of gold and silver coins for 1892, copies of all the New York 
morning papers of April 27th and of all the New York and 
Brooklyn evening papers of April 26th, and insignias of the 
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Loyal Legion, the Grand Army and the Union Veteran 
Legion. The President spread the mortar and declared 
the stone-block laid. He then made a very brief speech. 
Rev. Dr. John Hall prayed, and then the oration. of the 
day was made by Chauncey M. Depew. Altogether, it 
was a simple but very impressive ceremony. On another 
page a special artist has depicted the scene as well as the 
completed tomb in which the body of the hero and, at her 
death, of Mrs. Grant, will finally rest. 
— > & + 

CARDINAL MANNING’S PROBABLE SUCCESSOR. 

His HouinEss, PoPpE LEO XIII., appointed Dr. Vaughan, 
Bishop of Salford, to be Archbishop of Westminster. He 
is a disciple of Cardinal Newman, and will probably be 
his successor to the cardinalate. As Father Herbert 
Vaughan, he was a member of the community of the 
Oblates of St. Charles at Bayswater, when Dr. Manning 
was its Superior. In 1872 : 
the see of Salford became 
vacant, and one of the 
names sent up by the 
canons was that of Father 
Herbert Vaughan. The 
Vaughans may be said to 
be a family destined for the 
altar and the cloister. The 
Bishop is the son of the 4 
late Colonel Vaughan, of 7 
Courtfield. All Colonel 
Vaughan’s brothers be- 
came priests; one a Jesuit, 
one a Redemptorist and 
the third the present Bishop of Plymouth. All the sis- 
ters, save one, became nuns. The next generation en- 
larged the record. Of Colonel Vaughan’s eight sons, six 
entered the church, five of these passing Courtfield, the 
family property in Herefordshire, to a younger brother. 
One of these, Roger Bede Vaughan, O. S. B., Archbishop 
of Sydney, has gone to his reward. Another, Father 
Jerome Vaughan, established the Benedictine Monastery 
at Fort Augustus. The fame of Father Bernard Vaughan, 
S. J., filis the churches. Father Kenelm Vaughan, who 
has been in himself a sort of Bible Society in South Amer- 
ica, is now at the House of Expiation in Chelsea, and with 
him is Father John Vaughan. 

> @~+ 
M. MAURICE BARRES. 

THE latest inheritor of literary celebrity in Paris is 
M. Maurice Barrés. Like Alphonse Daudet fifteen or six- 
teen years ago; like M. Guy de Maupassant, and then like 
M. Bourget, M. Barrés, comparatively unknown one day, 
“awoke the next morning to find himself famous.” M. 
Barrés’s present vogue has been gained chiefly through 
the trio of small metaphysical romances, ‘‘Sous |’Cil des 
Barbares, Un Homme Libre” and “ Le Jardin de Bérénice,” 
which his friends and admirers have denominated a “ tri- 
logy’”’ or “‘triptych.”” These works are concerned mainly 
with the struggles of a gifted and highly sensitive nature 
in the attempt to achieve complete mastery over self—an 
object only to be attained, in M. Barrés’s philosophy, 
through the entire cognition of self and its systematical 
development. Hence M. Barrés’s famous doctrine of the 
Culte du Moi—“‘ Ego-Worship ’’—which has given rise to 
much misapprehension, being taken by persons of a non- 
philosophic turn of mind for merely a cynical and affected 
celebration of selfishness, but which in reality is something 
akin to the metaphysics of Hegel and Fichte. 

M. Barrés was born at Nancy, in Lorraine, and edu- 
cated at the Lycé of that town. He was about twenty 
when he went to Paris. Like so many other men of let- 
ters elsewhere than in France, he first devoted himself to 
the study of the law, till’ the counter-attractions of litera- 
ture proved irresistible.- In personal appearance M. 
Maurice Barrés is distinguishéd and sympathetic: tall 
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MAURICE BARKES. 
and slight, with square shoulders, and a countenance 


singularly expressive of cool intellect; dark hair fall- 
ing loosely over a brow more wide than high, large, 
clear-gray eyes, qe gd aquiline nose; and long chin 
of triangular shape and delicate mold. 
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LIKELY WINNERS OF THE BROOKLYN HANDICAP. 

Happy, exultant backers of the Brooklyn Handicap 
winner will be shaking hands with themselves, speaking 
to their friends in the annual, ever-to-be style of ‘‘I told 
you so,” ere another week has passed. The dead certain- 
ties that one hears of now will have proved rank failures, 
and everyone who did not support the actual winner will 
be blanking himself in no half-hearted manner. 

At present the problem of picking the actual winner 
seems as difficult to solve as the day on which the weights 
appeared. Then the ‘‘Mike’’ Dwyer, the “scarlet’’ Green 
Morris and the Ehret strings, Madstone, Tenny, Bermuda 
and Picknicker, all seemed to have a flattering chance; 
now, with the exception of Tenny, matters are exactly in 
the same position. Of the powerful Dwyer lot, opinions 
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One of the fittest of the Eastern horses to face the 
starter will be Judge Morrow, who has undergone a long 
and steady preparation. He has neither been sick nor 
sorry, and his stable companion Celia has been taking 
him along in some rare, good gallops at top speed. 
Whether the “ Jedge” is “stuck” on a mile and a quarter 
is a very moot point, but one cannot forget how prom- 
inently be ran last: year to the turn for home, when he 
was sadly disappointed ; but directly he obtained an open- 
ing he came with a rare dash, and finished right on “top” 
of little Banquet. His owner is sweet on him, and there 
is no gainsaying the fact, “Green” Morris is alyays 
dargerous, more especially when he fancies his representa- 
tive. 

Of the J. A. & A. H. Morris lot, nothing is really known, 
except that Morris ‘‘fils” is very fond of Russell’s chances, 
while Wyndham Walden declares in favor of Terrifier and 
L’Intriguante. Like Raceland, Russell is a veritable 
mud lark, which makes his chances very rosy if the going 
should be heavy. He possesses a wonderful turn of speed, 
and when just right, has shown himself to be one of our 
very best colts. Neither Terrifier nor L’Intriguante have 
shown that a mile and a quarter is to their liking, but as 
their trainer fancies-them, his opinions must be respected. 
However, I myself have all along considered Russell one 
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“was called at my special request. There had been so 
many rumors and so much talk about the Board letting 
up on the men that have raced during the Winter months 
that I wanted to go on record as being positively opposed 
to it, and I wanted the other members of the Board to do 
the same. I found them of the same opinion as myself, 
and I am in a position to say now that under no circum- 
stances will the Guttenberg and Gloucester outlaws be 
permitted to race at Sheepshead Bay, Gravesend, Mon- 
mouth Park or Morris Park. I have personal assurances 
from the other members of the Board that they will not 
recede in any way from the stand that we have taken.” 

Peter DeLacy, the leader of the poolsellers of New 
York, announces that he will make it hot for the Mon- 
mouth Park management from the very moment that they 
throw open their gates for racing. His reasons he will not 
give, but it is said that he has a personal grievance against 
A. F. Walcott, the new master of Monmouth, and he pro- 
poses to satisfy it at all hazards. He says that he will 
have all the bookmakers arrested and will swear out war- 
rants for all the officials of the track. The latter are 
seemingly unconcerned at the prospect, and some of them 
said the other day: 

‘“‘Let DeLacy arrest ail he wants to and be blamed.” 

Still, it will be a brisk fight when it begins, for DeLacy 
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FINAL TRIALS FOR THE BROOKLYN HANDICAP, IN THE GRAY 


are ever divided between Longstreet and Raceland. The 
last named has been subjected to a most thorough prep- 
aration, and, contrary to the general characteristics of the 
Billets, has filled out and thickened in a marked degree. 
That this late but sudden development in depth of rib and 
power of loin and hindquarters must presage a return to 
his very best form, is the natural inference. If this be the 
case, there is no horse in the big race of tke 16th inst. that 
can afford to give Billet’s son any weight, unless it is his 
stable companion, Longstreet. Moreover, it must not be 
forgotten that Raceland simply revels in the mud, which, 
in this uncertain climate, is a very important factor. As 
segards Longstreet, on whom many good judges pin their 
faith, there must always be the fatal ‘if’ in speaking of 
his chances. So far, he has done all that has been asked 
of him; but when once a horse has injured a tendon in his 
pasterns, he is more likely to ‘‘crack’’ when it comes to 
the crucial test than stand up. For this reason it is safer 
to leave him alone, even though there can be no auestion 
that, fit, “sound ” and well, nv horse has better claims than 
he. “There is many a slip between the cup and the lip,” 
and, as six more days will intervene before the decision of 
the race, there is plenty of time for Longstreet toshow un- 
mistakable effects of the severe ordeal necessary for such 
a hot-run race. In fact, as these lines appear in print, 
Longstreet may have gone wrong. From the above it 
may be gathered that I favor Raceland as being the se- 
lected of the ‘‘ Mike”? Dwyer candidates; and, if the go- 
ing should be heavy, it is indeed hard to look down the 
list to find a horse likely to beat him. 


of the best handicapped horses in the race, and I am cer- 
tainly not going to desert him at the eleventh hour. 

Another great favorite of mine ever since the weights 
appeared is Madstone, who has been given 2 most 
thorough preparation. He willbe piloted by Bergen, who 
will ride him to a nicety, and with only one hundred and 
eight pounds on his back, it is impossible not to hold his 
claims in the greatest respect. 

Since my last communication three Brooklyn candi- 
dates have gone amiss—viz., Strathmeath, Longford and 
Beansey. These, with Teney, Kingston, Eon, Sir John, 
and othe> minor lights that will be absentees, would indi- 
cate that the field for this year will neither be large nor of 
very high-class caliber, with the exception of Raceland, 
Russell and the doubtful Longstreet. For this reason I 
shall expect to see the two first named fighting out the 
issue and followed home by Madstone and Judge Morrow. 

Those that think that the coming racing season in the 
East is not going to be a lively one in many respects will 
surely be disappointed. Not only is the outlook favorable 
for the hottest kind of contests, the horses in training to- 
day being of a better class than have been seen in several 
years, but there is a prospect of bitter conflicts among the 
so-called magnates of the turf. Those that have been 
banking on the Board of Control withdrawing or in any 
way modifying its edict against the Winter racetracks 
have been hoping against hope, if I am to believe what 
Philip Dwyer, president of the Brooklyn Jockey Club, told 
me the other day. 

“The last meeting of the Board of Control,” said he, 


OF THE DAWN. 


is a bitter opponent, and he will give Monmouth a shaking 
up, if there is any possible way for him to do so. 
GOLD AND BLACK. 





IN THE WORLD OF SPORTS. 
ON LEAGUE DIAMONDS. 

THE work of the twelve National League ball nines is 
being closely watched just now, by not only the eagle- 
eyed critics, but by the general baseball public. The 
Bostons so far have come up to expectations by winning 
the most games and assuming the lead in the champion- 
ship race. John Ward has surprised the cranks by getting 
some really fine playing out of the Brooklyn team, while 
Louicville under Pfeffer, Pittsburg under Buckenberger 
and Cincinnati under Comiskey have displayed unex- 
pected strength. 

But the other teams have filled their friends and ad- 
mirers with pains and aches. Poor old Anson has been 
having a particularly hard time of it, but his team is not 
in shape yet, especially the pitching part of it. St. Louis 
and Baltimore are so weak that unless somebody pumps 
some wind and energy into them they will be so far be- 
hind when the first series ends that it will be utterly im- 
possible to pour oil upon the troubled waters stirred up by 
the two “ Vons’’—Von der Ahe and Von der Horst. Then, 
too, Washington, deprived of the brainy Mr. Barnie, is not 
considered in the race, and the Philadelphias in their 
crippled state cannot be counted upon to make a brace 
just yet. 

But the New Yorks—well, here is an example for base- 
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ball managers and backers of the future. The showing of 
the boasted Giants has been such a sorry one that local 
baseball cranks are beginning to believe that Gotham has 
a team of players who are slowly but surely giving a 
perfect imitation of the heavy-going ice-wagons of the me- 
tropolis. Whatis the cause? First, and above all, is the 
niggardly policy of the owners of the club, headed by 
J. W. Spalding: secondly, the conflict of authority be- 
tween Manager Powers and Captain Ewing; thirdly, the 
engagemert of players who have black records, and who 
care more for salary than the success of the club, and 
fourthly, lack of judgment, ignorance of the game and 
bull-headedness on the part of the ‘Executive Committee.” 

When Keefe was allowed to go, I pointed out the mis- 
take; but the local directors laughed, and said they knew 
what they were doing. They pronounced ‘“ Tim” a “back 
number,” and now he is pitching superbly for the Phila- 
delphia Club. When Roger Connor was released, I again 
showed the utter absurdity of the move; but the directors 
again took on a wise look and predicted that Connor would 
prove a white elephant on the Philadelphia Club’s hands. 
Roger is playing first base as well as anybody in the 
League, and his baiting is as heavy as it ever was. 

When Buckley was allowed to sign with St. Louis, the 
directors claimed they didn’t need him, as they had a bet- 
ter catcher in Boyle. While I will admit that Boyle is 
probably as good a man behind the plate as Buckley, I 
still claim that it was a bad blunder to let the fat back- 
stop get away from this city. Buckley is needed to-day to 
help out Boyle, and he is needed badly, too. 

To the suggestions of newspaper writers and au- 
thorities of the game the New York Club has turned a 
deaf ear. The club could have secured ‘“‘Mike”’’ Kelly as 
catcher by laying out a few thousand dollars for his 
release from Boston, and “ Danny” Richardson could also 
have been signed by paying Wagner, of Washington, a 
$3,000 bonus. With these two men, the Giants to-day 
would be considerably stronger than they are. 

The New York Club, or, rather, Spalding, has a mis- 
taken idea that “Buck” Ewing is a second Anson, and 
that New York’s team, like that of Chicago, can be run on 
a cheap basis. The metropolis is not Poughkeepsie or 
Meriden, Conn. It is a city where the public wants the 
best of everything. Trained up, as it has been in the past, 
to patronize a high-priced baseball nine of star players, the 
public cannot now be persuaded to accord the same sup- 
port toa cheap aggregation of ‘‘dubs,” as the bleachers 
call the local players. 

Where the New York Club has saved a dollar by its 
niggardly policy, it will lose a hundred. ‘ Buck’ Ewing 
is not an Anson, yet he ignores all of Manager Powers’s 
suggestions and tries to ‘‘run things” himself. Rusie, 
Crane, Bassett, Lyons, Gore, Tiernan and Fields are play. 
ers who have to be ruled witha rod of iron. They care 
nothing for rules and need heavy doses of fining to keep 
them in line. Any one of them is liable to break loose 
when the club least expects it, and then there’]l be music 
in the air caused by the jingle of the seductive beerglass 
coming in contact with several glass arms and crystalized 
throats. The New York team, unless strenghtened speed- 
ily, will not be “‘in it’ with the baseball public. 

THE TWIRLER. 


MEN OF SKILL AND MUSCLE. 

The looked-for bomb in the athletic world has exploded, 
and over three hundred amateur boxers have been hit. 
They were knocked outside the bulwarks of the Ama- 
teur Athletic Union under suspicion of having boxed for 
money instead of medals, in direct violation of the rules 
of the Union. It was at the meeting of the Board of Man- 
agers of the Metropolitan Association, held at the Astor 
House, this city, that the bomb was thrown by a unani- 
mous vote. All along the boxers have said: ‘‘ Suppose we 
do take money, the officials cannot prove it.’”’ But they 
never expected that there would be passed a rule whereby 
they could be suspended until they had proven their in- 
nocence. The only way they can get back their standing 
as amateurs is for them to present to the investigating 
committee a written list of the tournaments in which they 
competed, together with all the medals they received. As 
not one, in all probability, can show any medals, all will 
likely have to box as professionals hereafter. 

The coming season gives every evidence of being the 
liveliest in the history of athletics. Newclubs are spring- 
ing up all over the country, and those which have been or- 
ganized for some time are kept on an almost constant jump 
in admitting new members. This shows an increase of in- 
terest in athletics by the young blood, who desire to earn 
renown in the different branches of sport. 

The light-weight boxers Jack McAuliffe and Billy 
Myers will meet for a $10,000 purse and $5,000 a side be- 
fore the Olympic Club, of New Orleans, the week of the 
Sullivan-Corbett encounter. ’ 

Jack Ashton has been engaged to train John L. Sulli- 
van for the latter’s encounter with James Corbett at New 
Orleans in September next. 

Here is a private tip from John L. Sullivan: “If Fitz- 
simmons meets Hall at catch-weights his goose is cooked. 
Hall has a longer reach than Fitzsimmons, punches 
harder and is undoubtedly gamer. It will be a fair 
battle, but Hall will win it.”’” Hall and Fitzsimmons will 
meet in September at catch-weighits. THERMIDOR. 

BASEBALL AND MATRIMONY. 

WooL_—‘I called last night with the expectation of pro- 
posing, but the sign wasn’t right.’’ 

VAN PELT—‘“‘ What was the trouble ?” 

WooL_—‘ The home club didn’t win.” 

AFTER THE THEATER. 

ETHEL—‘“‘I must eat or I shall faint; which would you 
prefer to see me do?” 

GEORGE—“ The former would be more spectacular, but 
I’m told there is nothing amateurish about the latter.” 


ONCE A WEEK. 


MR. JOHN LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 
(Third of a Series of Illustrated Interviews.] 


“HE is very ‘fretty,’ and will worry a good deal about 
this meeting of ours.” 

The speaker was Mr. John Lawrence Sullivan, who had 
come from his room in polite response to a card from 
ONCE A WEEK, and was answering a direct question as to 
his personal estimate of Mr. James Corbett, the Cali- 
fornian. 

‘“‘T have no word of disparagement for him, or for any 
of the professional boxers, except Mr. Mitchell. He was 
my first choice. I want to meet him. He was the fellow 
I was after; but, if he cannot be encountered, then it is 
first come, first served. Corbett is a young man who can 
afford to take chances; but, barring an accident, I believe 
I can defeat him as easily as I could any of them. He is 
very clever and ‘shifty,’ but I do not think he is a hard 
hitter. To tell the truth, I think he is ill-proportioned 
for a pugilist, and cannot enter the ring at a weight justi- 
fied by his height—which is full six feet. He thinks he 
will toe the scratch at one hundred and ninety, but I 
doubt if he can keep up to that; for, as I said before, he is 
‘fretty,’ and will think a good deal about this fight.” 

The champion of champions never looked better than 
as he spoke these words quickly and crisply. He evidently 
has himself well: in hand, and to an unprofessional eye 
looked fit to enter a life or death struggle, as he sat there 
in negligé suit of dark cloth, with tall hat decked with a 
wide band, a neat-colored shirt, almost concealed by a 
four-in-hand tie, from beneath which peeped a handsome 
emerald pin surrounded by diamonds. In the left hand, 
once crippled, which he said had been badly set, but for 
practical purposes was as good as ever, he held a half- 
consumed cigar, the embers of which he allowed to die 
out as he became absorbed in his theme. He spoke so 
rapidly, and at the same time so concisely, as to convey an 
idea to the listener of the quickness of thought and action 
that he claimed he possessed in all things. 

Said he: ‘‘Of course those who wish to have a ‘go’ 
with me are first of all taking chances with less to lose 
and more to gain than I have by victory; and, second, 
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**CORBETT IS A YOUNG MAN.” 


they hope to find me anold man. This Iam not in any 
sense. I am only thirty-three, hardly yet at the prime 
even of athletic life. I will be as quick as the best of 
them; and, as [ said before—barring Mitchell, against 
whom no one can blame me for having a grudge—I am 
indifferent as to who it is that faces me.’’ 

As he spoke a poor tramp, with alcohol permeating his 
entire frame and exuding from every pore, approached and 
solicited assistance from the champion. The big fellow 
tried to say that he was engaged, but the straggler, taking 
his cue from the general knowledge of his class that Sulli- 
van is easy game, persisted. 

“Well,” said John, ‘‘you’re full of booze. Promise to 
take no more and go ard get a meal.” 

The big hand went down into his breeches-pocket, and 
a silver dollar sent the surprised beggar away happy. 

“‘That’s another thing,’ said Sullivan. ‘They think 
they’ll catch me out of condition from over-indulgence, 
but Iam tasting nothing. Besides, the devil is never so 
black as painted, and my excesses have always been ex- 
aggerated. I am almost as much in the public eye as the 
President of the United States, and one drink is magnified 
into ahundred. But if the President can stand it I sup- 
pose Imust. Iam public property, and the press is free 
to say of me what it pleases. Of course, I often feel hurt 
at gross misrepresentation ; but, then, more often I fall into 
the hands of men of the journalistic profession who treat 
me quite as well, if not better, than I deserve. I have no 
fault to find on that score.” 

“Where and when will you go into training, Mr. Sulli- 
van ?” 

“T don’t feel like deciding on that finally until I have 
consulted Charley Johnston, who has a half-interest with 
me in the stakes. They talk of Hot Springs, but that is 
out of the question with people born in New England. It 
would do for Southerners to go there during the summer, 
but not for those who have lived in a Northern climate. 
If I have my choice it will be Bay St. Louis, sixty miles 
from New Orleans, where I went through the early part 
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of my training for my meeting with Ryan. It is situated 
near the Gulf, where one can get the refreshing breezes, 
and surrounded by magnificent roads, that make it in every 
way adaptable fora training-place. The mayor of the town 
isa warm personal friend of mine, and I have many ac- 
quaintances in the locality that offer additional induce- 
ments.” 





‘“*T AM AS MUCH IN THE PUBLIC EYE AS THE PRESIDENT.” 


Questioned as to his methods and theory of training, 
the champion talked rapidly and interestingly for nearly 
an hour. He said that this time he would have less work to 
do than usual. Standing five feet ten inches and a half in 
his socks—a fraction more or less according to the time of 
day—he now weighs two hundred and forty-five pounds. 
He proposes to train down to two hundred or a little 
above, and to this weight he thinks he can easily reduce 
himself. To illustrate how quickly he could get down, he 
said that since his return from Australia, where he had 
led a free life, he had reduced himself fully thirty-five 
pounds by not eating pastry, vegetables and other fatten- 
ing foods. When he goes into training-quarters he will do 
little work for a week. The first thing in order will bea 
thorough physicking. When-he went to train at Belfast 
for his meeting with Kilrain, instead of pulling down he 
was compelled to build up, for he had just recovered from 
a long siege of typhoid fever. Every man, he claims, has 
his own idea of what medicine to take, but for his part he 
prefers a black draught of his own preparation. It con- 
sists of one part salts, one part senna, one part licorice and 
one part of something else which, in the rapid utterances 
of the champion, the ONCE A WEEK correspondent did not 
eatch. Of this “ Black Draught,’ Mr. Sullivan takes a 
wineglass full the first day, and he laughingly remarked 
that it was quite enough for a man in forty-eight hours. 
During this week he begins light exercise, and limits his 
spins through the country to nine miles or less. As to the 
daily routine of training, Sullivan, as he sat down, con- 
tinued : 

“T will rise at six o’clock in the morning, and before 
breakfast I will take a short walk of say amile or two. It 
is not done for the purpose of working up a sweat, but to 
whet my appetite for the morning meal. Breakfast is 
always my best meal. Chops, chicken, fish with stale 
bread, which is more digestible and does not swell, a eup 
of mild tea or a glass of Bass’s ale will be about all that 
I will care for. Two hours after breakfast, say about half- 
past nine or ten o’clock, I will start out for the morning 
tramp loaded down with heavy sweaters. I always take 
someone with me for company, and the walk is generally 
over a stretch of ten or twelve miles. I'll not do so much 
walking as I did at Belfast for my encounter with Kilrain, 
but will take a fast run in as a rule. 

“When I return to my training-quarters there will be 
a couple of men to take charge of me. My hands and face 
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will be well rubbed, and then I’ll be wrapped up in blan- 
kets. Hot water with u little gin will be given me, and it 
will open the pores and throw me into a perspiration. | 
will be allowed to remain in the blankets for ten minutes 
or more; then my clothes will be removed and the rubbers 
will go to work with their coarse towels. Carefully 
rubbed and thoroughly dried, I’ll then go under the salt- 
water shower-bath. If it can be conveniently arranged, 
I’ll take a bath in salt-water. Then for another rub-down. 
Close to the shower-bath there will be arranged a sixteen- 
foot plank, elevated at about thirty-six inches at one end 
and twenty-four at the other. Reclining on this plank, my 
trainers will rub me from my feet to the top of my head 
with a liniment prepared by a friend of mine in New 
England. This over, I put on fresh garments, and then I 
am ready for my noon meal. It will generally consist of 
a roast of some kind, Bass’s ale and stale bread. Aftera 
two hours’ rest, ’ll take a stroll down to the beach for 
a swim, and after that I am prepared for more work. 
Passing a ten-pound ball around is good exercise, and a 
half-hour is devoted to that alone. Little dumb-bells 
weighing three or four pounds are exercised with, and 
then Iam ready for a number of rounds in punching the 
ball. The afternoon work closes with the best kind of ex- 
ercise—skipping the rope. It brings into play almost every 
muscle in the body. Two thqnusand skips will make a man 
of my size very weary. The work over, I am put through 
another course of rub-downs and a shower-bath.” 

‘“ What time will you go to bed at nights ?”’ 

“T don’t believe in a man’s going to bed until he is ready 
to sleep. I won’t have any set hour, but ten o’clock will 
be about my time. I shall find amusement in the even- 
ings playing whist or checkers. But I am a good sleeper. 
I never fret. I can go to bed and sleep soundly until within 
an hour of a meeting.” 

Mr. Sullivan during the conversation sat back easily in 
the great armchair in the rotunda of the hotel, and seemed 
well content with himself and all the world. His memory 
was marvelous when recalling names and dates, and when 
he drifted from the immediate question at issue, which was 
evidently a courteous desire to oblige the visiting corre- 
spondent because of the world-wide circulation of ONCE A 
WEEE, he betrayed a knowlege of the strong and weak 
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“*] LIKE CORBETT VERY MUCH, BUT HZ MUST TAKE CARi: 
OF HIMSELF.” 
points of the sparring men of the day that indicated a close 
study of his ‘‘ profession,” which, if he is as good in prac- 
tice as he 1s in theory, would mark him as a great general 
in the ring. 

He took occasion during the conversation to controvert 
the popular belief that. meeting a man under Marquis of 
Queensbury rules is less of a test of endurance than acon- 
test under the rules of the London prize-ring. ‘‘ Itis true,’ 
said he, “that a man knocked down under the London 
rules has theoretically only half a minute to recover. 
Practically, between carrying him to his corner and his 
being again at the scratch, there is really a lapse of a min- 
ute and a half, whereas under the Marquis of Queensbury 
rules he must face the music for full three minutes, and if 
he goes down, must get up again unaided.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Sullivan said: ‘‘ When I get into the 
ring with Corbett I’ll have to forget friendship. He’s a 
sweet, gentle-natured fellow. I like him very much, but 
he must take care of himself.” Louis O’SHAUGHNESSY. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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“VeAL IS VERY FILil. 


ONCE A WEEK. 
IN HIS OWN BLACK ART. 


> @==HE brightest and cleverest of the 
1 +} a | English comic artists, Mr. Harry 











Furniss, of Punch, has just sailed 

homeward. He made the acquaint- 
y ance and soon won the friendship 
of many newspaper men in New 
York. The LotosClub dined him. 
The photographers wrangled with 
each other for a snap shot at his 
round, rubicund and rollicking 
face. He gave it to me in semi- 
confidence that he is writing a 
book, and remembering the fact that he was three whole 
weeks in this country, during which he visited Chicago, 
nobody can blame him. I do not. His notebooks are 
filled with sketches—rapid and rocky 4s his traveling. 
But he has gone back to the rest and retirement of Pump 
Court to ‘‘do us up” in black and white. We need not 
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FURNISS IN THE JOSS HOUSE. 


make a wry face over it. We must take it as we take a 
cold. 

Mr. Furniss writes very cleverly, it should be said. He 
writes good London English, for he, like many of ‘ the in- 
fernally good fellows” of Fleet street, ‘‘ don’t you know,” 
believes that the vernacular is only written in its virgin 
purity in that city. However, let that pass. 

But there was one thing that I couldn’t consent, even 
as his friend, to overlook. Mr. Furniss was determined to 
go “slumming.” He had letters to several members of 
the police department, but the friends who had given these 
valuable credentials had evidently selected only the cap- 
tains of the highly respectable precincts. Of course, they 
could not imagine that Mr. Furniss would want to visit 
the joss-house and the opium-joints of Chinatown. No- 
body would, tolook at him. And yet, in his tireless study 
of ‘‘ American” character, he penetrated even these mys- 
teries. 

Everything was arranged for the tour during the night 
before his departure on the Majestic. It was a charm- 
ingly dark night, admirably suited for those chiaroescuro 
effects that a black-and-white artist is supposed to seek, 
even in his dreams. An experienced Central Office detect- 
ive took him in hand with all the savoir faire of an Egypt- 











““ BITTING THE PIPE.” 


ian dragoman. With the wisdom of an artist and the 
news-sense of a Park Row hustler, Mr. Furniss lit a cigar- 
ette, and said: 

“Show me all.” 

This remark filled me with terror. Was it right to per- 
mit this well-meaning but over-zealous friend of my coun- 
try, my people and myself to sound the depths of social 
degradation in the metropolis, and lard an otherwise 
charming book with screed and sketches dredged from the 
slums? He was likely to mistake Donovan’s Lane for 
Harlem Lane and Paradise Square for Madison Square! 
Any man would be liable to do so after a few days’ visit 
to a strange city. How many of the American birds of 
passage who flock to London every Summer know the dis- 
tinction between Mitre and Capel Courts? One is the 
scene of a ghastly Whitechapel murder; the other is the 
financial center of the Eastern world. 

When, therefore, it Was seen to be impossible to dis- 
suade the talented young caricaturist from his blue-glass 
view of metropolitan society, it seemed necessary to pro- 
vide for our self-defense. One of the cleverest pen-and- 
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‘“* FURNISS ; HE BELLY NICE MAN.” 
[By a Chinese artist.] 

ink artists in America was engaged to accompany the 
party as a second detective. <A flying visit was paid to 
Mott street, and the services of High Lung, a distinguished 
Celestial crayon manipulator, recently arrived (by way of 
Vancouver and the dark of the moon), were secured to 
make a Chinese-American caricature of the charming but 
over-curious Englishman. 

Everything worked to a charm. Mr. Furniss went 
where he intended. He saw all. He made sketches. He 
visited the shrine of the great Joss. He ate birds’-nests 
and rice. He saw the deadly opium smoked, and “hit 
the pipe’”’ a few minutes himself. Leaving the old Sixth 











ENCOUNTERS DR. PARKHURST. 


Ward, he made a long quest through the Tenderloin 
Precinct, of unsavory reputation, in the hope that he 
would encounter his distinguished coadjutor, Dr. Park- 
hurst. He was successful in this, as in all things; but 
the pitiless caricaturist who was his shadow ‘“ caught” 
him quite as quickly as he “took ” the pastor. 

Mr. Furniss said that he had filled a make-believe 
hymn-book with sketches of Dr. Talmage during a Sun- 
day morning’s sermon; but if he had seen Dr. Parkhurst 
first he said he would have preferred his face to toy with 
rather than that of the distinguished Brooklyn minister. 

There’s everything in a face—to Harry Furniss ! 

The night came to an end with dawn. Headache de- 
stroyed curiosity. Our own faithful, copper-fastened dis- 
torter of facial beauty set down in Mr. Furniss’s black art 
what he had seen and did know. Here are the results, 
H. F. It is to be feared he has imitated your style. 

Bon voyage, master of the quick and the lead! Draw 


us, if you must; but draw not the long bow. Jd. ©. 
—_—- > & + -—___ 
SAID TO BE FUNNY. 


Hicks—‘“‘ How do you like the new girl ?” 

Mrs. Hicks—‘“ She doesn’t seem to have ordinary intel- 
ligence.”’ 

Hicks—‘“‘ That’s funny ; I got her at an ordinary intelli- 
gence office.” 


EpITtor—‘‘It strikes me that this story of Spacer’s is 
slightly colored.” 

LINER—‘“ What is it about ?” 

Epitor—“ A wedding in Thompson street.” 


Tanks—‘‘I found Old Soak lying flat on his back last 
night and reported him at the ship rews office.” 

BANKS—‘‘ Why report him there ?” 

TANKS—‘“‘ He was a wreck dangerous to navigation.” 
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THE DYNAMITE SCARE 
[See page 2.] 
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THE POSSIBILITIES OF A PLAIN FACE. 


Mr. RusKIN declares all women should be charming 
and beautiful, and his recipe, divested of flowery details, 
is in substance that taught us by our grandmothers: 
“ Handsome is as handsome does.”’ 

Instead of urging plain women toward rouge, blondine, 
enamel and bismuth, the great authority recommends the 
necromancy of a meek and quiet spirit. The plainest 
woman, Mr. Ruskin says, can be beautiful by radiating 
goodness and amiability. 

It is a trite remark, that good looks are fickle. The 
beauty of yesterday is the faded woman of to-day. The 
smooth-faced girl we remember at sixteen is prone to give 
us a shock when we meet her at thirty. Many women at- 
tain their beauty only with a ripe old age, when the rigid- 
ity of pride or the scowl of worriment takes on the soften- 
ing tones of the twilight of existence. 

No one would dare say how old Madam Patti is. 
Everyone who is fortunate enough to meet her exclaims 
at her marvelous youthfulness. The diva’s explanation 
of her bright eyes, smooth skin and happy expression is 
given in a few words: “I have kept my temper. No 
woman can remain young who often loses her temper.” 





Fig. 1. 


The woman who is constantly flying in a rage soon has 
her reward. A deep-graven line stretches from each cor- 
ner of the mouth up toward the nostrils. The mouth be- 
comes poutingly flabby or shrewishly compressed. Be- 
tween the eyebrows appear the fretful, petulant frown, 
and no amount of dress, no powdering, rouging or face- 
steaming will bring back the lost beauty. 

“Handsome is as handsome does,’ said our grand- 
mothers. In other words, the mental must be manip- 
ulated before the physical is produced. The woman who 
is truly gentle, sympathetic, modest, kindly and pure 
cannot be ugly. If the eyes are not naturally lambent and 
lustrous, once lighted with the glow of sympathy and 
good-nature they may attract. If the lips are not curved 
like a Cupid’s bow, they can express such sweetness and 
generosity as will render them kissable. 

The possibilities of a plain face are innumerable. The 
ugly-faced damsel should eschew all artificial aids save 
these of the most cleanly and whoiesome. Rouge-pots, 
powder-boxes and hair-dyes only accentuate the repulsive 
features, the muddy complexion and the lusterless hair. 
The bath, huge sponges, regular diet and hours of sleep, 
healthful exercise—all these aids the plain woman may 
summon to her help. Then let her cultivate placidity of 
temper, human sympathy and generosity. 

Let her assume a virtue, if she has it not, for even 
the assumption of womanly sweetness will lead to its pos- 
session, for its own charm, and the naturally plain face 
will be transfigured by its light. 

* * 


” 

The teagown is the consolation of the feminine ward- 
robe. Women having discovered its combined ease and 
grace, will be slow to discard it. Each season the tea- 
gown assumes a more elaborate and elegant appearance. 
‘he pretty woman realizes perfectly that never does she 
appear to greater advantage than in a tasteful and becom- 
ing teagown. Therefore a wealth of fancy is bestowed 
upon it which fashion does not sanction in other dress. 
The quality and beauty of the materials employed in its 
construction are unsurpassed, the richest, softest silks 
forming the basis of operations, while the finest of laces 
are used for the finishing details. 

Fig. 1.—This marvelously beautiful teagown is drawn 
from a model at one of the large New York importers. 
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It is of dull, lemon-tinted faille, trimmed with a rich gold 
passementerie. The guimpe is of a striped crépe de chine, 
puffed and finished with a wide frill. The full sleeves are 
of a white crépe de chine embroidered in yellow, over 
which are large puffs of yellow silk. 

Fig. 2 shows a very smart teagown of unique design. 
The front is of pale apple-green China silk with a design 
of pink apple-blossoms. The remainder of the gown is 
made of very delicate apple-green cashmere. The hang- 
ing sleeves are lined with the China silk, and the shoul- 
ders and collar are made of silk embroidery in pale- 
green, pink and silver tones. The mousketaire under- 


Suddenly through a thicket peered a white, despairing 
face. Then the bushes parted and a girl in a shabby gown 
ran hurriedly down to the edge of the water. Miss Coupon 


saw a ghastly face uplifted for a moment, then there was 
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sleeves are of the silk. 

Lord & Taylor are showing a teagown which has 
attracted much attention. It is reproduced in Fig. 3. 
The material is of shot silk in tones of turquoise blue and 
old-rose. The side forms of the gown are of Point-de-Gene 
lace, a cascade of the same falling over the full-plaited 
front and sleeves. At the back of the plaited De Medici 
collar are loops of old-rose ribbon with long ends falling 
to the bottom of the demi-train. A pelerine of the lace 
falls over the sleeves, which are finished with a graceful 
turned-back cuff of a quite new design. 


MISS COUPON’S DEAD SELF. 


“Yes,” said Miss Cynthia Coupon, staring mechanically 
through her lorgnette at the statue of Bolivar in Central 
Park; “yes, there is no use denying the fact—I am dead. 
Once I was alive and possessed emotions and sympathies 
and beliefs—but now Iam dead. I care for nothing and 
believe in no one.” 

Miss Coupon was in one of her worst moods that lovely 
May morning. She did not see the blue skies over her nor 
sense the soft breath of Spring blowing from hedges and 
thickets. The world had never seemed so old and dreary. 
The panoply of cynicism shut her in. Faith was a by- 
word and love ascorn. As for emotions and sympathies 
—long ago Miss Coupon had gardened in her heart and 
torn these weeds up by the roots and left them to die in 
the garish light of worldliness. 

And now Miss Coupon was tired of everything—tired 
of money and travel; tired of diamonds, laces and jewels; 
of flattery and sycophants; of looking on at the masque of 
life; of the cap and bells, the motley and uproar of 
Vanity Fair. 

It was her fancy to think of herself—the real Cynthia 
Coupon whom she knew long ago—as dead. This woman 
who walked, rode, ate, drank, slept and dawdled lan- 
guidly through life, she was pleased to call a phantom, a 
passing shadow of the deceased Miss Coupon, who, as she 
remembered her, was a woman of flesh and blood, heart 
and affection. 

What killed Miss Coupon? Possibly the conditions of 
the society in which she moved. Possibiy wholesale dis- 
illusion. It will not be necessary to inquire into the de- 
tails of her taking off, for her resurrection is at hand. 

Miss Coupon did not look like a dead woman, nor yet a 





phantom. She was stately, of commanding presence and 
her hair was prematurely white. Her eyes were scornful 
and weary. 


“The handsomest lady as drives by these days,” 
thought Policeman Mulcahy, as he marked Miss Coupon 
in her smart victoria. ‘‘She’s as handsome as—as an ice- 
berg,’ he decided, after mature deliberation. 

“But the iceberg is not happy,’’ Mulcahy concluded, 
after seeing that set, proud face pass by a few times. 

That May morning Miss Coupon had left her carriage 
and walked from the roadway up a fiight of steps to a 
retired corner. She wished to be alone and out of the pro- 
cession. And so she amused herself by staring at Bolivar 
and announcing to that distinguished South American 
that she was dead. 

Then she walked on, on, until she found herself in the 
wildest, loneliest quarter of the great park. Before her 





Fig. 3. 


stretched a deep pool, which here under the thick shadows 
of the trees was almost black. Something about that 
sheet of black water fascinated Miss Coupon, and she sat 
motionless before it for a long time. 





Fia. 2. 
a plunge, a faint cry, and the pretty brown head sank 
from sight. 

Miss Coupon started to her feet and gave a good, old- 
fashioned scream. 

Again the bushes parted, and a brawny man appeared, 
tearing off his gray coat ashe ran. He plunged into the 
pool, and, with a few well-directed strokes, reached the 
girl, seized her and brought her ashore. 

He was confronted by an astonishing vision. Miss 
Cynthia Coupon, with the tears running down her cheeks, 
stood there holding Policeman Mulcahy’s coat. 

“Put it on,” she stammered, ‘ you will take cold.” 

The officer obeyed her mechanically. 

The girl had sunk on the ground, limp, bedraggled, for- 
lorn, her face buried in her hands. 

‘What did you do it for ?’? demanded Miss Coupon. 

‘‘Hungry,” said the girl; ‘‘ sick, tired of life.” 

“Well,” said Mulcahy, who had gotten into his coat, 
“come along, now, wid me!”’ 

“Where ?” asked the girl, listlessly. 

‘“Where? To the station-house, av coorse.’’ 

“To the station-house !’’ cried the girl, desperately. 
“Oh, no! I have suffered enough; do not take me there. 
Igive you my word, I won’t try it again.” 

“T can’t help that,’’ returned the officer; “you must 
come.” 

Miss Coupon touched him lightly on the shoulder with 
her lorgnette. ‘‘ Officer,’ she said, “you know who I 
am?” 

““Yes, Miss Coupon,” said Mulcahy, grandly, as he 
touched his hat. 

‘“‘T will be responsible for this girl’s appearance. Mean- 
time I will take her home with me. Won’t you have the 
very great kindness to call my carriage ?”’ 

* * * * * 


Several days iater Miss Coupon’s victoria whirled past 
the policeman, and he saw a fragile little face nestled 
close to Miss Coupon’s shoulder. 

The latter bestowed a bow and a smile on Mulcahy. 
“ Faith!’ said that student of human nature, “the ice- 
berg looks happier than she used to.” 

EDITH SESSIONS TUPPER. 
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“Complexion Brush. 


It is especially constructed for mas- 
saging the skin. It removes all rough- 
ness and dead cuticle, smoothing out the 
wrinkles, rendering the skin soft and pli- 
ant, and tinted with a healthy glow. 

For physical development it is recom. 
mended by the highest inthe profession, 
for improving the ‘irculation, exercising 
the muscles, and promoting a healthy 
action of the skin. 

The simplest form of massage is this: 
Gf he To rub the forehead sideways: and 
’ lengthwise with the brush every night 
and m , especially dwelling on the tiny space between the 
eyebrows, where a ** pucker’ usually comes, and on each side of the 
mouth, where the lines so generally come. These are to be rubbed 
upwards, and after a while the whole face will become even and 
soft. This carefully followed night and morning will not fail to 
have its effect upon the homeliest face. 

For the bath it will be found a perfect luxury by both old and 
young. The brush is all one piece, and as soft as silk. Mailed upon . 
receipt of price, 50 cents. For sale by all dealers in Toilet Goods. 
Catalogue mailed Free. 5 


GC. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Bcston, Mass. 
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OLD soldiers swapped a great many new stories about 
General Grant on the day of the laying of the corner- 
stone of the monument, and one of them should correct a 
misapprehension which was popular during the wartime. 
The man who told it is a very quiet fellow who never 
draws upon his imagination. Said he: “I was with one of 
the cavalry outposts in front of Petersburg one day, when 
Grant and Butler, unattended, rode out to us and asked if 
we had traded any papers with the ‘Johnnies’ that day. 
We hadn’t; so Butler, who had no sign of rank about him, 
took from his pocket a copy of the New York Herald, 
opened it, waved it to and fro a few times, which was the 
informal flag-of-truce proceeding at that time, and was 
soon answered by a similar demonstration on the enemy’s 
side only a few hundred yards away. Then Butler, 
although there was a price set upon his head by the Con- 
federate Government, walked slowly out between the 
lines, met the advancing ‘gray-back,’ exchanged papers 
and rejoined Grant. Up to that time I had always heard 
and believed that Grant was a very silent man, but I was 
quickly undeceived, for he took the paper from Butler, 
leaned against a tree within ten feet of me and proceeded 
to read aloud the news and editorials from that lively 
paper with a rapid running fire of comment that would 
have astonished the editor.as much asit did me. Butler him- 
self is no slouch at talking, but he didn’t get a chance that 
morning to work in a word edgewise, for Grant talked so 
fast and so incessantly that no short-hand reporter could 
have followed him. I was one of the very few men who 
wasn’t astonished afterward at the capacity which the 
General was supposed to have suddenly acquired for 
after-dinner speaking, or at the rapidity and point with 
which he wrote his famous Memoirs.”’ 

Another story about Grant, which the relator said he had 
never seen in print, although fifty or sixty men witnessed 
the incident, was of the visit of the great soldier to a print- 
ing office in New York a few months after the war ended. 
The word went through all the rooms of the building that 
the distinguished visitor was in thé counting-room and 
would soon be shown through. ‘I don’t know what hap- 
pened in the other rooms,” said my informant, “but in the 
composing-room, where I worked, about a third of the 
men had been in the army. Within fifteen minutes of the 
time when we heard what was up, each was wearing the 
badge of our old corps; we hadn’t brought them from 
home, but we cut imitations from cardboard, and as to the 
colors—well, there always are red and blue pencils in a 
printing office ‘T'wo or three men who knew Grant by 
sight exchanged cases with the ‘‘comps” nearest the 
door, so as to give the signal at the proper time, and when 
the ‘old man’ entered, he got a tremendous ‘printer’s 
salute’—a continuous rapping on the edge of each man’s case 
with the occupant’s composing-stick. The naise of such 
a salute is almost deafening, and it caused Grant to stop 
short and then fall back a step or two. He quickly recov- 
ered, however, and as he was led by his guide up one alley 
and down the next, each badge-decorated veteran, although 
in shirt-sleeves and with hands as black as an African’s, 
gave the old military salute, and wassalutedin turn. The 
General’s lips twitched a little, and as he looked back- 
ward before leaving the room, he said in a low voice to the 
guide, ‘‘ The war is over, isn’t it ?” 

The late William Astor richly deserves a prominent 
place in the social history of America for the example 
which he set other rich men in the art of enjoying money 
instead of being money’s slave. It is a general truth in 
the United States that the richer a man is the harder he 
works. Almost any of our millionaires work a great deal 
harder than their clerks and other employees, and there 
never is a time when two. or three of them are not under 
the special care of physicians, whose sole duty it is to see 
that they are kept alive and out of private mad-houses. An- 
other highly commendable fact about Mr. Astor was, that 
although he spent an immense amount of money on his 
pleasures every year, he had not a single reprehensible in- 
dulgence, and was absolutely destitute of vices. He was 
almost alone among rich New Yorkers in caring scarcely 
anything for fashionable society, although his house was 
the scene of the most elegant entertainments ever given in 
the city. He was an enthusiastic yachtsman, yet never 
raced. He was also passionately fond of good horseflesh, 
yet none of his horses were ever seen on a racetrack. He 
gradually accumulated splendid collections of pictures 
and books, and, better still, knew, through natural taste, 
all the merits of his collections. Such a man well deserves 
to be long remembered. 

What particular American industry was protected the 
other day when the appraisers at the Custom House tried 
to put a duty of forty-five per cent. upon a bronze statue 
of the god Eros, made about two centuries before the 
Christian era? Is some American factory turning out 
heathen gods for home consumption and afraid of com- 
petition with the pauper-made gods of ancient Greece and 
Rome? The matter ought to be looked into, and some- 
body ought to ‘‘go’’—either the secret manufacturers who 
are trying to bring back heathenism, or the appraiser who 
don’t know any better than to charge duty upon manu- 
factured goods from factories over two thousand years 
old. 

Earthquakes seem to have their moral uses, for, just 
after the late shaking-up in California, there was a gen- 
eral outbreak of revivals of religion along the line of the 
seismic convulsion. If this sort of thing is to be depended 
upon, it is a pity that earthquakes can’t be made to order, 
s&y one for each State capital at the time the Legislatures 
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are in session; indeed, three or four each Winter down at 
Washington might have a good moral effect and save the 
public treasury a great deal of money. 

Some religious teachers are probably taking mournful 
satisfaction anew, at this season of the year, out of the fact 
that the bad little boys who go out sailing on Sunday are 
being drowned at the usual rate; but it would dono harm 
for them to say, while pointing the moral, that inability 
to handle a boat has its disadvantages on any day of the 
week ; wind and waves don’t distinguish between Sunday 
and Monday when a lot of boys are turned loose on the 
water without knowing how to manage boats and without 
grown people to take care of them. Even grown folks 
are drowned by hundreds every year through their own 
recklessness and stupidity, and the reason why the greater 
number of disappearances occur on Sunday is that in no 
other day in the week do people find so much leisure. 

It is the fashion among educated snobs to talk as if the 
English universities were ‘‘everything they ought to be, 
and nothing that they oughtn’t, oh.”” But it would be in- 
teresting to have them explain the principles underlying 
the selection of professors of history for the University of 
Oxford. The late incumbent of this position was the 
historian Freeman—a gentleman who certainly knew a 
great deal about Roman history, but who was reckless 
enough some years ago to begin a great work entitled 
‘“‘The History of the Disruption of the United States.” 
The first volume of this work was published in this coun- 
try as well as in England, but for some reason the succes- 
sive volumes failed to appear, although the American 
publishers took pleasure, and pains, in keeping standing 
an announcement that the author was probably waiting 
for the disruption to occur—he began his book at the time 
of the secession of the Southern States. Mr. Freeman 
having died, the essayist Froude has been appointed to the 
chair, although no living writer on historical subjects has 
been so generally and justifiably criticised as he for inac- 
curacy and some other faults which can be explained only 
on the theory that he is mentally incapacitated from see- 
ing and telling the truth. Instruction on some subjects is 
better given at the English universities than in the United 
States, but so far as history is concerned, the American 
boy may as well stay at home and con his text-books by 
the light of the kerosene-lamp or the home-made candle. 

Thanks to a number of capital story-tellers, the reading 
public has a very distinct impression that “The Argonauts 
of ’49’’ were a very tough crowd, with only virtues enough 
to make an unexpected and brilliant ending to a magazine 
story. Some of these old fellows weren’t at all pleased by 
the undeserved repute in which they found themselves in 
literature, and one of them was Josiah Belden, who 
recently died in New York, full of years, gold and real 
estate. He never got drunk, always paid his bills and 
was a member of the church. The most wicked act of his 
California career consisted of riding into a village, which 
afterward became San Francisco, on Good Friday in the 
Spring of 1846, and finding that he had shocked all the 
natives, who then consisted entirely of Spanish-Americans, 
by profaning a holy day. . He paid a fine of twenty dollars 
for his unintentional sin, but never felt that he had got 
entirely even with his conscience. There were thousands 
of other honest and respectable men among the Argonauts, 
but somehow they never seemed to be picturesque to the 
gentlemen who have written the best fiction based upon 
that period of our national history. 

What is New England coming to? Recently a large 
club, composed entirely of members of the Congregational 
Church, which is the original church of the Pilgrims and 
Puritans, agreed to petition the Governor of Massachusetts 
to abolish the annual ‘‘ Fast Day,” which has been observed 
ever since the Mayflower landed, and to recognize Good 
Friday instead as the State day for religious observance. 
A century or two ago any New Englander celebrating 
Good Friday religiously would have been burned or 
hanged as a Papist.. As for Fast Day, it is now the great 
Massachusetts day for out-of-door sports and for heavy 
drinking. The world does move. We may yet see the de- 
scendants of the Puritans holding religious services on 
Christmas Day—an observance which would horrify the 
ghosts of their ancestors were they not now in a clime 
where they have learned a great deal which they didn’t 
use to know. : 

What can be done with money when a man has plenty 
of it to spend on decoration has never before been so 
strikingly shown by a private individual as in the entrance 
gates for the residence of Mr. William K. Vanderbilt, at 
Newport. ‘The material is not costly, being merely iron, 
steel and bronze, with a little gold as plating, but the 
designs and labor have brought the cost up to forty thou- 
sand dollars—money enough to buy a fine house on a first- 
class city street. This is a sort of indulgence of which 
both rich and poor can approve, for nearly all the money 
has been expended for labor, and the poor man who is 
most envious of the rich is never likely to covet Mr. Van- 
derbilt’s gates for use in front of his own doorway. 

Isn’t it about time that 
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pain oran ache; it is the big, red-cheeked, bright-eyed, deep- 
chested man, who has seldom known a day’s sickness. In 
one way or other such men get all their physical capital 
together in a lump, and then proceed to run through with 
it as fast as business can help them. It is avery easy and 
painless way of dying, but the trouble about it is that the 
men who indulge in it are seldom those who want to die, 
or whom anyone else wants to be rid of. Heart failure is 
a complaint easily understood, for it means merely that the 
heart, as a machine, is used up through the over-drafts 
made upon it by the nervous system. Physiologists say 
that the brain, when active, consumes forty times as much 
blood in proportion to its bulk as any other portion of the 
body, and the American brain—at least that portion of it 
which belongs to business men and professional men— 
seems never to be inactive. ‘ 

It used to be the fashion for people who were waiting 
for dead men’s shoes to wish they might inherit a lot of 
money, lands and jewels, but the result of some recent 
sales in New York seems to show that a lot of bric-a-brac 
would be the most valuable inheritance that one could 
have, for it seems to have an increasing value greater 
than any other kind of property. Hundreds of the articles 
disposed of at the late Robertson sale brought several 
times their weight in gold and a hundred times their 
original cost. Think of a little box of lacquered wood, 
small enough to go into an overcoat-pocket, bringing six 
hundred and fifty dollars, and a statue of Buddha, no 
larger than a big doll, selling for more than two thou- 
sand ! 

“The old saying, ‘‘Early to bed and early to rise,” 
has caused more indignation and discomfort, to say noth- 
ing of disturbed consciences, than all other exasperating 
old saws combined, but a famous German physician who 
has been for years studying long-lived persons with the 
painstaking patience peculiar to the German mind, has 
discovered that the great majority of people who lived to 
advanced age kept very late hours. It is only fair, how- 
ever, to say that he also learned that these long-livers 
spent a great many hours in bed after they got there. 

It takes the American small boy to carry his point, 
when he has a point big enough to be worth carrying. 
This reflection is induced by a long interview I had a few 
days ago with a youngster who had desired to go into 
chicken-raising and had been delayed and discouraged by 
his father. He waited as long as filial respect demanded 
for his father to fulfill some oft-made promises; then he 
traded a third interest in a captured squirrel for a dozen 
eggs and the loan of a setting-hen. He now has more 
spending money than his father and mother; indeed, he is 
the one member of the family to whom alJl the others go 
when they want to borrow. He doesn’t think that the 
original John Jacob Astor’s business-start with twenty- 
five dollars in money and seven flutes to sell was as mod- 
est as other people deem it, or that there was anything 
wonderful about Jay Gould’s success in business, seeing 
that the great financier came to New York with the sole 
right to sell a patent self-slaughtering mousetrap. 

The snake season has opened, and the smart fellows 
who write snake-stories were all ready for it. They began 
in fine style, too—told a yarn about some children who 
attempted to gather some snakes’ heads, supposing them 
to be flowers. What kind of flower looks like the head of 
a snake is not explained in the story; but it is always 
well in telling a tale to leave something to the imagina- 
tion of the reader. 

The recent suggestion that poor people should go slum- 
ming among the rich, seems very funny on its face; but, 
really, there is no reason why they shouldn’t. Is there 
any reason why they shouldn’t have a policeman to escort 
them, going into houses without knocking at the doors, 
and in other ways acting as if they were inspecting cattle- 
stables or public works? When rich folks, or others who 
are devoured with curiosity, go into the poorer district, it 
is the fashion to get an officer as guide and enter residences 
with as little ceremony as if one were armed with a 
search-warrant. What some of the respectable and in- 
dustrious poor think when their homes are invaded in this 
manner is not known—probably because the victims of 
the intrusion are too astonished at the time to ex- 
press themselves in language fit for publication. Some 
foreign visitors to this city have carried away some very 
strange and confused ideas of the liberties of this free 
country, after having been taken into honest people’s 
homes for no reason in the world except that the resi- 
dents were too poor to protect themselves with servants 
who could announce to undesirable visitors that the 
family was ‘‘ not at home.” 

——— > @ + —__- 


HE HAD BEEN TOUCHED. 


Dix—‘‘ You remember that ‘God Bless Our Home’ 
motto that hung over Hicks’s private wardrobe? He has 
had it changed for something up to date.” 

Mrs. Dix—‘' What does it read now ?” 

Dix—“ ‘ Beware of Pickpockets.’”’ 





busy Americans should give 
some thought and attention 
to the prevalence of heart 
disease and heart failure ? 
One or another of these com- 
plaints seems to be respon- 
sible for nearly all sudden 
deaths which are net caused 
by accident, and each may 
generally be traced to the 
endeavor to do more than 
twenty-four hours’ work a 
day. The man who dies of 
heart disease or heart fail- 
ure isseldom the little, thin, 
feeble fellow, who is fright- 
ened every time he has a 


one without a thor- 


ough knowledge of the case 
y incurable Cases Declined. 


Examination free by mail. 
We want name and address of . 
every sufferer from Asthma or Hay Fever. 
P. HAROLD HAYES, M.D., BUFFALO, N. Y. 





Therets NO “SURE CURE FOR EVERY CASE OF ASTHMA” or 


“EVERY CASE OF HAY FEVER," but the worst cases, 
if uncomplicated by organic disease, can be 
CURED To STAY CURED 

by constitutional treatment, 


and this at the pa- 
tient’s home. 
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BOY LOVERS OF THE SEA. 


MEMBER of the New York 
Board of Education had a 
great idea in 1874. It was 
to fit out a schoolship, to 
ask the General Govern- 
ment to provide a set of 
efficient officers and to 
send a crew of promising 
lads to sea for a long train- 
ing cruise. The St. Mary’s, 
a sloop-of-war of one thou- 
sand tons, was. obtained 
from the United States 
Government, and the pur- 
pose of giving, to boys a 
practical education in 
navigation and the duties 
of mariners was carried 
out. Another thought was 

to save green boys from becoming discouraged with the 
life of a sailor by brutal treatment only too often met 
with at the hands of officers and men of our merchant 
marine. The officers of the St. Mary’s are superinten- 
dent, commander, lieutenant-commander, half a dozen 
instructors and a surgeon, all of whose services are given 
by the United States Government. 

The internal arrangements of the ship are of the most 
comfortable description, and the quarters for all hands are 
far superior to those of the regular navy, as more space is 
available for the crew. The boys eat their meals on the 
gun-deck, from low, long tables fronted by lower benches; 
above them are hooks from which they swing their ham- 
mocks, which are made of canvas. On the forward end of 
the same deck the commander has his cabin, and those of 
the officers and surgeon also are on the gun-deck. The 
galley is*aft, and the cooks required to feed the “‘ships’ 
company” number three—captain, officers and crew each 
having their own. The sailor- 
boy keeps all his belongings in 
a bag, and, as they do not wear 
stiff hats nor varnished boots, 
being jammed .nd crushed in- 
to a bag does their clothes no 
harm. As every sailor must 
know how to sew, instruction 
in that useful art is given twice 
each week by the tailor. 

Candidates for admission 
must not be under the age of 
fifteen years nor over twenty, 
of sound constitution and have 
no physical defects. They must 
also have a fondness for the sea 
and the life of a sailor, and come 
well recommended as to char- 
acter, etc. The necessary out- 
fit that each lad is required to 
furnish himself are two pair 
boots, three pair warm draw- 
ers, three undershirts, one pair 
rubber boots, one dark-blue 
monkey-jacket, three pair 
heavy socks, one black silk 
neckerchief, three handker- 
chiefs, one strong jackknife, 
three towels, brushes, combs, 
nvedles, thread, wax, tape and . 
buttons. Theship provides two 
suits of clothes—one of blue for 
dress and one white duck suit—caps, hammock and blan- 
kets. Each boy must ‘deposit thirty dollars to defray the 
expense of the two suits for all the time he is on the ship. 
Thig sum is refunded if the boy decides not to stay at the 
commencement of the second year. 

But the event of the yearis the annual cruise, which 
commences this year on May 10th. All the time while at 
sea is devoted to navigation and working the ship, all the 
work being done by the boys, directed and helped by half 
a dozen regular sailors. ‘ 

The advantages of such a life for a boy offered aboard 
the St. Mary’s, especially if he be the son of a poor clerk 
or of one of a very large, but poor, family, are incalcu- 





WRITING HOME. 





FURLING SAIL. 


lable. A course upon the training-ship would fit him, after 
two or three cruises, for the position of mate in some good 
ship or of petty officer upon some mail-steamer, as the new 
postal subsidy law requires that each ship carrying the 
mails shall have an officer of the Government on board. 
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To enumerate the many things a sailor must know, and 
things that a smart lad can learn upon the St. Mary’s upon 
one of her cruises, would make a long list, the most im- 
portant, of course, being navigation ; though a boy without 
much education joining the ship just before she leaves for 
the Summer will only have the benefit of the practical 
education. Valuable as that is, a certain degree of educa- 
tion is necessary before a boy can be taught navigation. 
The rapidity with which a boy will pick up nautical ex- 

ail ; pressions, names of all the 
ropes, spars, etc., is marvel- 
ous, even if he has never 
been upon the deck of a 
ship before; furling sail, 
splicing, making all manner 
of knots, hitches, bends, eyes 
and gaskets. Then to swim 
is one of the first and best of 
the practical things taught; 
how to sail a boat, how to 
steer by compass, take bear- 
ings, box the compass, heave 
the lend, and to bend, furl 
and reef # sail. The use of 
a quadrant and sextant, finding of latitude and longi- 
tude, and the keéping of the log (which will show, at the 
end of this Summer’s cruise of the St. Mary’s, a pleasant 
and profitable trip to all the boys that sail away from 
these shores to visit strange lands and see strange sights), 
and to profit in many ways by the opportunity so gener- 
ously offered for pleasure and instruction. 





THE BO's'N. 
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THE. GIRL WHO CAME BACK. 


No ONE ever knew who her father was, or where she 
was born; but one winter, a good many years ago now, old 
farmer Dodge came over to the poorhouse and took the 
waif away; and he gave her his name, although he always 
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called her “brat” and ‘that poorhouse,” instead of Nell, 
for that was what they had enrolled her in the big books. 

And ‘“‘that poorhouse,” as she came to be called, grew 
to girlhood, struggling along under the roof of the hardest- 
hearted man in all the wide Southwest. Old-man Dodge 
used to make her work from morning till night. In the 
Winter she had to sleep out in the barn, where the snow 
blew through the chinks in the boards, for Mrs. Dodge 
said she couldn’t be bothered with ‘that poorhouse”’ 
about her own home. 

The girl never learned to read or write, and to her the 
sight of a picture-book was unknown. It was just toil 
away year after year, milking cows, pitching hay, digging 
potatoes, like a man; fixing fences and all the rough, rude 
work of a new farm in a new country. Whenever she said 
anything about any clothes, old-man Dodge told her that 
it took all he could earn to keep her alive, and thata 
calico dress was worth over a thousand dollars anyway; 
and, besides, she must get such high notions out of her 
head, or he would beat her within an inch of her life. 

And the girl from the poorhouse never complained, but 
went right ahead with her work, a dull, dea, aching pain 
in her. heart, but her lips sealed with. grim despair. She 
was always thinking, those last few days—always thinking 
of things that to her seemed like some dream of an un- 
known world. If she had ever had a mother she never 
thought of her now. 

When old-man Dodge called the girl that next morn- 
ing, she did not answer, and he raged when he learned that 
she had run away to the big city down the Ohio River. 

Fate ? 

Well, who knows? The old man’s luck turned from 
that day. That year the crops were bad. A disease came 
among his cattle. Lightning struck the barn. Next year 
his wife died. It was not long before the boys drank 
themselves to death, and in a year more the farm was sold 
on a mortgage. Season after season the story of the man 
who was warred against by Fate grew blacker and more 
dismal. 

At last he went te the poorhouse himself. 

And it was from here, after a wretched life of seven 
dreary years, passed in squalor, sickness and hunger, that 
one morning old-man Dodge’s soul slipped forth to meet his 
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God. The county officer wrote the order fora pine coffin, 
and decided on the corner of the field in which the pauper 
dead should be buried. There were no mourners and no 
friends, and the county officer bewailed the expense and 
the thankless job. 

Then there came over the telegraph wires, just as they 
were laying the old man in his coffin, an order—click, 
click, click—to give Dodge a decent Christian burial, with 
singing and flowers and all the rest. It was done. And 
as the body was being lowered away, two days later, there 
came along the road a tall, middle-aged man, whom no 
one at the small station knew or remembered ever to have 
seen in those parts before; and upon his arm was leaning 
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a matronly woman, her other hand extended to a little 
child.. She carried some roses, and came up and scattered 
them on the coffin just as the preacher was saying how the 
good deeds that are done in this world can never pass 
away, and while we all stood there with bowed heads, 
thinking, some of us, no doubt, thoughts that had not lived 
in our hearts these long years gone by. 

And I think now that my secret must be yours, too, and 
that you know how love and mercy and kindness in this 
world can never die—for the poorhouse waif had come 
home at last. JOHN HUBERT GREUSEL. 


a 


ABOUT THE MAIN POINT. 


OLD and experienced litigants, who would rather ‘‘ go to 
law’ than swear to the truth, will tell you, that unless the 
main point is kept constantly before the mind, the suave 
and innocent-looking attorney for the other side, or may- 
hap a rustic-looking and apparently half-asleep juror, will 
set a trap for you and lead you intoit. Especially is this 
true in what your able attorney would call a close case— 


'* one which it would be better for you to compromise and 


then be ahead. 

Mr. Louis Schultz, of New York City, had a close case 
of breach of promise thrust upon him recently by Miss 
Georgine Walters, in which the sum of fifty thousand 
dollars was demanded for blighted affections. The main 
point in the case was, of course, the engagement. The 
defendant was a man of means; but, to his credit be it 
said, none of his wealth was acquired in profitable law- 
suits. He had no experience as a litigant. It seems to 
have been his first appearance on any witness-stand. At 
a critical period in the cross-examination he let slip the 
main point and recklessly toyed with the alleged engage- 
ment. 

The fair plaintiff’s attorney had been listening to Mr. 
Schultz’s explanation about rings and spoken words and 
the fair plaintiff's phenomenal temper, and had partly 
convinced all concerned that not he, but Miss Georgine 
Walters, made the advances and promises that preceded 
the airing in court. The man of legal acumen heaved a 
sigh and looked very much discouraged. In the tone and 
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EXERCISING 


with the manner of a sympathizing friend who asks a 
question out of mere friendly interest, he asked Mr. 
Schultz: “When did you begin to take Miss Walters 
riding ?”’ 

“ About the time of the engagement.” 

‘Then there was an engagement ?” 

’ “Oh, no. I mean the engagement that they have spoken 
of here.” 

The lawyers summed up on both sides; the Court ad- 
dressed the jury and the verdict was twenty-five thousand 
dollars for the plaintiff. Had the word ‘‘engagement” 
been banished from the defendant’s vocabulary until after 
the trial, the jury might have disagreed and the case been 
settled out of court. The plaintiff laughed and cried 
alternately when the verdict was announced. Why or 
whence the tears, remains a mystery. 
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ARTHUR P. GORMAN, OF MARYLAND. 


TWO PRESIDENTIAL POSSIBILITIES. 


THE NEW MORMON TEMPLE. 


THE ceremony of laying the capstone of the new 
Mormon temple at Salt Lake City brought people from all 
parts of the Territory. As will be seen from our illustra- 
tion, the temple is a cut-stone structure of vast dimen- 
sions (one hundred and eighty-seven feet by one hundred 
feet), of symmetrical but severe design, and has occupied 
nearly forty years in construction, at a cost of three mill- 
ion five hundred thousand dollars. A colossal bronze 
statue of the Angel Moroni (the Gabriel of the Book of 
Mormon), covered with burnished gold, surmounts the 
eastern middle tower. It is the work of the sculptor 
Dallan, and possesses considerable artistic merit. The 
angel is turned. southeast, in the attitude of blowing a 
bugle blast, and its golden armor flashing in the sunlight 
two hundred and twenty feet above ground adds a rare 
and impressive dignity to this beautiful triumph of archi- 
tectural skill. 

After the usual formalities of prayer and song, the cap- 
stone was set in place; and, at a pre-arranged signal, the 








shout of ‘‘Hosannah !” rang again and again from twenty 
thousand throats. It was a shout of final triumph. 
a 
THE COWBOY, WITHOUT ROMANCE. 

WHEN the Texas cowboy rides into town on a Saturday 
afternoon he is an object worthy of admiration. With 
bronzed cheeks, direct glance and independent air, he sits 
his horse like a crusader. His costume looks well upon 
his tall, muscular frame; the blue shirt, ducking or buck- 
skin breeches, light neckerchief, knotted loosely about his 
strong throat, and broad sombrero add to his appearance ; 
while the pistol-holster and hunting-knife, stuck care- 
lessly through his leathern belt, give completeness to a 
picturesque figure. To this add the noticeable beauty of 
his feet—a physical peculiarity common to these men, of 
which they are not a little vain. They will go without a 
coat or wear their flannel shirt in shreds, but their boots 
must be irreproachable—high heel and curved instep, a 
flexible sole and fine upper fitting like a glove, so as to 
show every line of the handsome foct. 





SETTING THE CAPSTONE OF THE MORMON TEMPLE, AT SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 


THOMAS B. REED, OF MAINE. 


His shapely, sinewy hands throw the lariat swiftly and 
surely—his eye is so true; and from this comes his won- 
derful marksmanship with rifle and revolver. His riding 
is perfect, for it is part of his calling, and he is daring and 
skillful in the saddle. His wiry pony, as untiring as him- 
self, obeys his least word, and he loves it as he would a 
friend. He loves, too, the broad, opeii prairies, with their 

lowing days and soft, mysterious nights when the fire- 
flies flit about the grass and the cattle lie cool and quiet 
He delights in the “rounc-up”’ and the 


in the dew. 














A TEXAS COWBOY. 
[Photographed from life, specially for this journal.) 


*drive,’’ and his eyes flash with excitement as he recuunts 
pane dangers and hard riding of many a furious stam- 

e. zt 
ne a class, cowboys are careless and gay, self-indul- 
gent generally, each wishing to be a law unto himself. 
They are frank and brave, quick to take offense, but as 
prompt to forgive upon explanation or apology. Indeed, 
they may have quite as many faults as other people, but 
they certainly possess many more virtues. Even at their 
worst they are chivalrous, yielding respect and homage to 
woman and always extending protection to the weak—a 
trait that seems inherent in their nature. 

They take the world easy, and are a set of clever, manly 
fellows, ready for anything that presents itself, whether it 
be to court a pretty girl or lasso a steer, to join in a frolic 
or a fight, to turn a stampede or lead a merry measure in 
adance. In each and all the cowboy bears himself as be- 
comes the free and fearless manhood demanded by his 
cailing. 
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ROMANCE OF A MAD-HOUSE. 


By ALICE MAUD MEADOWS. 





CHAPTER XI.—(CONTINUED). 
sf F course; you are quite right, Mr. 
Dickenson,’’ Newbond said. ‘God 
bless my soul, Iam not much in an 
emergency, am I? Now_ suppose 
you come to-night; what time will you be 
at my house ?”’ 

“T dowt even know where your house is,” 
I answered. 

‘‘Hampstead,” he answered,” taking a 
card from his pocket and giving it to me. 
“You won’t have any difficulty in finding 
it. You will come after dark, I suppose ?” 
“T rhust go to Sydenham after dark,” I 
answered; ‘it will perhaps be very late 
betore [reach Hampstead. I hardly like to 
keep you up so late.” 

“Why not, Mr. Dickenson?” he said, 
pleasantly. ‘‘Surely you would not deny 
me a pleasure because I happen to be old ? 
I shail sit up until you do come. If you 
find you cannot manage it to-night, I shall 
sit up to-morrow, and the next night, and 
the next, until you do come.”’ 

“Oh, I hope to manage it to-night,’ I an- 
swered; “but do not forget, Mr. Newbond, 
that, to a certain extent, you will be endan- 
gering yourself in taking Miss Moore in? 
I don’t know what punishment exactly we 
should be liable to for harboring her— 
probably to rather a severe one.” 

‘‘ We shall not be punished unless we are 
found out,’’ Mr. Newbond said, laughing; 
‘“‘and we shall not be found out, I think; 
but if we are, I should be proud _ to suffer 
for such a sweet young lady. Now, Mr. 
Dickenson, will you come out to lunch 
with me ?” 

‘“‘] shall be very pleased,’ I answered, 
‘but we must be secret; we must not say 
one word about Miss Moore outside these 
four walls.” 

‘“We will be as secret as the grave,’’ he 
answered, laughing quite excitedly. ‘“‘ Dear 
me, Mr. Dickenson, what a fever I shall be 
in until you arrive to-night! Now come 
along, come along—I’ll do what I can for 
you in that matter, Mr. Dickenson; but 
my client is difficult to deal with—very 
difficult.” 

He said the last sentence as he opened the 
door, and he winked quite knowingly, and 
laughed all over iis henteene, good-nat- 
ured face to think what a deceiving knave 
he was being, and how he was taking the 
clerks in. 

“They will think we have been talking 
aboni business now,” he said, after we had 
passed through their room. “My client is 
very difficult, Mr. Dickenson. God bless 
my soul, who would have thought I had 
such a talent for deceiving ? ” 

We had to stop fora moment while he 
half choked himself with laughter; ‘then 
we walked onward through the Inn. 

‘““Will the Holborn suit you ?”’ he asked. 
“T generally lunch there; it’s not so close 
as many of the grill-rooms.”’ 

“Tt will suit me capitally,” I answered : 





When saby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was 2 Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 
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and we were soon seated in the handsome 
grill-room, talking upon ordinary topics of 
the day; though I could see that Mr. New- 
bond was dying to say something about 
Miss Moore all the time, and I being a 
young man anxious to get on, with an eye 
always upon the main chance, made myself 
as pleasant as possible to the old solicitor, 
talked law, art and literature, and we cer- 
tainly, as the saying is, ‘‘ hit it off capitally 
together.” 

And in return for what I told Mr. Newbond 
of myself—for I touched upon my hopes, 
ambitions and prospects—he was very con- 
fidential about himself ; he was a bachelor 
—a miserable old bachelor, as he put it, 
though his looks belied his words. Mr. 
Drafter was a married man, but had an 
only son, a lad at Eton. Of course he 
would step into the business, or part of it, 
when he — up, but Mr. Newbond would 
have liked to bring a little young blood into 
it at once. 

**T ought to have married,” he said, look- 
ing quite savage to think how remiss he 
had been; ‘‘I ought to have sons as old as 
you, Mr. Ditkenson, and daughters as beau- 
tiful as Miss—Jones. There ought to be 
someone of my race with my name to step 
into my shoes, or, better still, to be my right 
hand now.” 

‘Have you no nephews, I asked ? I have 
never yet heard of a rich man without 
nephews.” 

“ Not one,” he answered; ‘“‘I was an onl 
child. If ever I want a son or nephew, 
must adopt cne.”’ 

He looked at me smilingly with such a 
friendly, almost loving, light in his eyes, 
that my heart gave a great bound. What 
if he, too, had taken a fancy to me; what if 
he offered me a place in his office ; what if I 
ultimately became a partner in the well- 
known firm of Newbond & Drafter? I 
felt my face flush, and in a moment my 
castle in the air was built. I gave one quick 
look at Mr. Newbond’s face, and he nodded 
back to me. 

“One never knows what may happen,” 
he said, almost in answer to my thoughts; 
‘*once on the first step of the ladder, Heaven 
only knows how high you may climb. Will 
you take a little cheese, Mr. Dickenson ?”’ 

I felt that, for the time being at all events, 
Mr. Newbond wished the subject of bis 
business and so on dropped. I had early 
learnt to leave a subject when it no longer 
pleased my companion ; and luncheon being 
finished, we walked together as far as Mr. 
Newbond’s office, and I left him. 

“Then I shall expect you and the—deed 
to-night,” hesaid. ‘‘ Be sure and take great 
care of it, for itis very precious!” 

And'shaking my hand heartily and laugh- 
ing at his own duplicity, he left me. 
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WEEK. 


Mrs. Towlinson was waiting for me in my 
office ; she had been waiting some time, the 
boy said. She looked careworn and old, al- 
most plain. 

‘Well, Mr. Dickenson,”’ she said, scarce- 
ly taking my hand in her eagernesss, “ have 
you found her ? ” 

I smiled a little. 

‘*Do you think Iam a magician?” I an- 
swered. ‘You have scarcely given me 
time, have you ?” 

“Tcan’t give you time,” she said, passion- 
ately; ‘“‘you must find her at once! I know 
that, asa rule, the Law moves laggingly, 
because I suppose it pays the lawyers best 
to keep things hanging about; but don’t 
keep me in suspense one moment longer 
than necessary! Here is something to oil 
the wheels of the Law; spend what you 
will, but find her, find her! I can’t sleep; 
I can’t eat. Mr. Dickenson, think of her, 
so beautiful and alone—God only knows 
where—in this evil city. Find her for me, if 
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her hand to me and’ I was obliged to take 
i 


“‘ Don’t laugh at me,” she said, speaking 
more like a child than a woman of forty: 
“a woman never quite outgrows being a 
baby unless she is hard and heartless; and 
I, perhaps, unfortunately, am neither.” 

** Be sure I shall not laugh,’ I returned; 
‘and be very sure, Mrs. ‘T'owlinson, that if 
being tender-hearted is babyish, men would 
wish women to be babies all their lives; 
men like women to be womanly. Unfort- 
unately, it is the fashion for girls to be 
—,, and independent now, more the 
pity. 

‘* Perhaps,” she said, ‘they are forced to 
be hard and independent. I don’t think 
you see the real woman often now; itisa 
veneer of hardness which the circumstances 
of life force one to put on, but the tender 
heart is often aching and breaking under- 
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you spend every penny I have!” 

She threw a bundle of notes upon the 
table, and again I felt tempted to tell her 
that Miss Moore was safe; it seemed so 
cruel to let anxiety rob her of her health. 
But once moreI decided to keep silence; 
the secret was not mine to tell. I would 
ask Miss Moore if I might divulge it. 

‘Please do not leave these notes, Mrs. 
Towlinson,” I said. ‘If I should require 
funds, I will ask you for them; but at pres- 
ent a few pounds will do all that hundreds 
could. I will let you know where Miss 
Moore is as soon as everI can. I have no 
doubt but that we shall find her—perhaps 
to-day, perhaps to-morrow. I would not 
be too anxious if I were you. I feel sure 
that she is safe.”’ 

‘How can she be safe, a fugitive from 
Justice and without money ?”’ 

“You cannot say for certain that she 
is without money; someone must have 
helped her to escape—probably they gave 
her money.” 

“That is scarcely likely,’’ Mrs. Towlin- 
son said, ina hard voice; ‘‘ whoever helpe | 
her to escape was probably paid for doing 
so, or promised payment. The attendants 
at the — would hardly be overbur- 
dened with money; if whoever helped her 
to get away lent her as much as her train- 
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fare, that would be all they could do.” 

Knowing this to be true, what could I 
say? I would have given much to have 
told Mrs. Towlinson the truth, but I dare 
not. 

“What sort of a man is it that you are 
employing ?’’ she said, suddenly. 

“Oh, an intelligent sort of a fellow,’ I 
answered, scarcely knowing what to say. 

“T should like to see him; I should like 
to talk with him,” she wenton. ‘‘ When 
could I see him here ?”’ 

For a moment I felt as though my breath 
was taken away; then Iassumed my grav- 
est, most legal expression. 

“You can see him here, Mrs. Towlin- 
son, when you like,” I answered, “ and 
give him what instructions you please; 
only, then I can have nothing further to do 
with the matter. A man can do no good 
taking instructions and hints from two 

ople; the different ideas confuse him. I 

ave no doubt but that you will be able to 
instruct him a great deal better than I 
have, and——”’ 

‘“‘You are cross, you are sarcastic,” she 
said, the tears positively coming into her 
eyes. ‘1 will not see him; you shall man- 
age it all for me; only be quick—be quick, 
and do not get out of patience with me.” 

She looked up at me with haggard, hand- 
some eyes, clouded with unshed tears, and 
I felt a thorough brute; then she reached 
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neath. You must not believe that all inde- 
Gin ont strong-hearted women are hard. 
en and women are striving now together 
in the battle of Life and the battle for 
bread; are competing for the same posi- 
tion. ‘Woman must try and forget that she 
is woman now;; that she is a creature who 
should be cherished and taken care of. 
What per cent. would be taken care of, if 
they did not look out for themselves ? 
Don’t you think they would rather have 
someone to lean upon, someone to keep 
the buffetings of the world from them? 
Don’t you think they would rather not 
have to beat down all womanliness ?”’ 

“T don’t know,” I answered, glad to get 
ey from the subject of Miss Moore. “I 
think some of them are proud enough of 
their hardness and independence.” 

‘* And of their independence they ought 
to be,’ Mrs. Towlinson said, smiling. 
= Now, do you know, Mr. Dic kenson, that 
there are three women to ev ery man! ? Un- 
less you advocate polygamy, what are 
the two who cannot marry to do, if they do 
not work and make themselves independ- 
ent? And even if you do advocate polyg- 
amy,” laughing softly, ‘‘I do not think it 
would work well, for most men do not 
seem able to keep one wife.” 

“Ts that a hit, a reproach at me?” I 
asked. 

She colored faintly; she looked better 
now. The weariness and care had gone 
out of her face. 

“Tf you married wisely, I think you 
would be happier married,” she said. ‘A 
bachelor’s life always seems to me such an 
incomplete one—uall froth and no body. 
You think you enjoy yourself, of course; 
but do you ever consider how hard you 
work for your pleasures—how you fag 
about and sit up late and burn the candle 
of Life at both ends. A married man’s 
pleasures are calmer ; they come naturally, 
they have not to be striven or worked for. 
A married man goes home and there is his 
pleasure, his happiness, waiting for him. 
A bachelor has to put on evening dress and 
go out in search of his; and then what is 
it, as a rule? A grand lark, of course; 
often a grand lark which means an aching 
head in the morning and a fervent wish 
that he had not been such a fool.” 

“Oh, no, no!” I said, laughing. ‘‘Some- 
times we have, as you call it, a grand lark, 
and act like children or idiots ; but often, 
generally, we enjoy ourselves quietly. You 
must not make the mistake of thinking 
that bachelors always live at fever-heat 
and express speed.” 

She was not listening to me; her thoughts, 
I knew from her expression, had gone back 
to Miss Moore. I might have saved myself 
the trouble of trying to lead them into an- 
other channel. 

“Then to-morrow ’’—looking up at me 
as though we had never drifted from the 
subject—‘‘ to-morrow you may know some- 
thing. Shall I come here to see you? No! 
come and dine w ith me.”’ 

“Tam sorry,’’ I said, determined that I 
would not go; “put I have an engage- 
ment.’ 

aa Well, the next day ?” 

“Tam engaged, also.” 

“ And the next ?” 

“Yes, and the next.” 

Her eyes fiashed; 
breath. 

‘“‘TIs that the truth ?” she asked; ‘‘or do 
you mean that you will not dine with 
me ?”? 

“Tt is the truth,” I said, the lie coming 
glibly enough. ‘ Hostesses find bachelors 
handy, Mrs. Towlinsen ; they do to fill up 
the odd corners.” 

“Then come the first day you can; let me 
have a line overnight, or in the morning. 
Perhaps to-morrow you will write to me if 
you have any news.” 

“T will write in any case,” 1 answered; 
‘and don’t be too anxious.” 

She rose to go, held out her hand and 
looked toward the safe. ; 

‘My will is quite safe?” she said. 

“ Quite safe.” 

“Then good-by, Mr. Dickenson; and 
don’t forget to come and dine with me 
soon.” 

I shook hands with her and saw her out 
of the office. 

(l'o be continued.) 
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TRANSPARENT WHITENESS. | 84 cents yard * cheap at 15e. 


Such loveliness can find no counterpart except 
in the radiant bloom which the use of 


imparts to the complexion of every young lady 
who uses it. This 


PEERLESS PURIFIER 


| 
Glenn's Sulphur Soap = 


Something new in Wash Fab- 


A fine line of CRINKLED BATISTE in 


| latest colorings and designs, 15c. yard. 


500 pieces OUT-DOOR SUITINGS, in 


removes every possible blemish from the | stripes, plaids and checks, fast colors, 


skin, and makes the plainest face 


PERFECTLY FASCINATING. | 
For Sale by DRUGGISTS , Town or Country. 


Glennu’s Lagan | wit oe sent by mail for 30 
ay for one ca *2 0 75 cts. tor three cakes, 
y C. N. CRITDEENTON, Sole Proprietor, 
tis Fulton Street, New York City. 
"R/% 








DRUNKENNESS 


FOR THE SURE AM SURE AND SECH SECRET cur CURE | OF THE 
URSE. Tasteless, 


ALCOHOL AND gapAcco 


3 . 
aC., regular price 12 1-2. 


Orders by Mail 


PROMPTLY FILLED. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 3114 to 821 Grand &t., NV. Y. 





less and Certain. Breemttotion sent 
FREE to wives or friends of inebriates, 
or Tobacco users. A marvelous success in 
even advanced cases, Inclose stamp. 
be given secretly in coffee, etc. 
Dr. HIRAM COOK, 12 Park Row, New York, 











Ohio Electric Co., Cleveland, want Agents. Cat. free. 


$e BEAU T YY. 
% 4 rd . BI okhea ds, Pimples, Freckles, 
a i S805 a Super: Asous Hair permanently 
removed. Flesh increased or reduced. Com- 
lexions beautified The Form developed ; Hair, 
rows and Lashes colored and restored. Interest- 
Bing Book (sealed), 4C., with sample Cremola 
Powder, 10, Mme. Velaro, 414 W. 47th St., N. ¥.City- 











CREED 


' Tt is worth your while to know something about the GREATEST SILVER CAMP IN THE WORLD | 
| Also something about speculation that will, nine chances out of ten, PAY TEN DOLLARS FOR ON E 


CAMP BIRD 


OF CREEDE 





DONT WRITE if you have not BUT 


got the time to investigate 
Os fe. Se <a 


DO WRITE Sits tp 


+ how famous Gold aod Silver Mines have a begio ning | 





C. M. FARNUM, 520 Mining Exchange Building, 
DENVER, 


COLO. 











' 2: 
PORTA aris in your vicinity, and thus create & de- 
mand for our work, we make you the following bona- 
fide offer: Send us a good protograph. ora Sy fe" or 
a daguerreotype of yourself, or any mem 
family ragiving or de ad and we will make you sre of our 
TRAITS free of 
finest CRA us future orde ~ te 


Erosisee you exhibit it to your friends and use your influence in securing 
hot h, with your name and address back of ph 
‘your malt Boo accordingly, CODY P's < C CO. 755 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


Abip your portrait acco’ 


REFERENCES, all Banks and Kade waned Agencies in New York City or Prootlyn. 


In order to introduce our CHA YON 


ber of your 


otos, BO WO CAD 





PLAYS: ees herlors  Gatab hy 9 


DENISON, Publisher, Chicago. 





PENSIONS! roxas. PENSIONS! 








The act of June 27th, 1890, allows a PENSION TO EVERY SOLDIER 
who served oo days in the late war, and is now disabled, NO MATTER 
HOW HE BECAME DISABLED. WIDOWS, MINOR CHILDREN, and 
DEPENDENT PARENTS entitled. INVALID PENSIONS INCREASED. 


Comrades: Place your claims in our hands and you will not make a mixtuke. Ifyou have @ 

claim on file. you can <iraw aw pension under the New Law and then complete the old claim. lFour years 
ng sil adit uisanc ote sc ce oy atthe Front during the war and ‘I'wenty Years experiencain the prosecution of Soldiers’ Claims, has 

-2 and B) ape oy seases and their treatment,sent . WI ’ ° t., lada., Pa. laced us in ‘he front rank of reliable and sucessful attorneys. BE SURE to write us if you want any 
ipt of 10c.¢ also Disfigure- nformation on the subject of pensions. ADVICE FREE and no fee until claim is allowed. 


ps fotaf laa Se Pee na YOUR FUTUR F FORETOLD | Jas, H. VERMILYA & Co., Attorneys at Law. 
622 and 624 H st., N. W. Washingten, D. C. 


JOHN H. WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, your elite, 
enue 3 nog ‘min ita pm Give ‘Geto of beth. “ee O0GE Mention this paper wien you write. 


handling the fastest 
PER DAY ! household article on Bion» 
oven A MILLION SOLD IN PUL ADELPTHA. 
pe yoy od ee om reside, every : | needs it. 


ing stamp, and we will mail you 
wand full particulars, — 


li. ¥. Consolidated Card Co., West 14th St., N.Y. 


DODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP 


For the Skin, Scalp and Complexion, Tho 
Drage of 20 ? ae For sale at 























128 page Book 
= Reauty Iustraved; on Skin, Scalp, Nervous 








Bower K, Kansas City, M 
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You would not suspect it 
from the taste; there 7s cod- 
liver oil in Scott’s Emulsion. 

It looks like cream; it is 
like cream. Cream is bits of 
butter covered with some- ‘ 
thing else—you do not taste 
the butter. Scott’s Emulsion , 
is drops of cod-liver oil cov- 
ered with glycerine. 

Cream is an easier food 
than butter, because it is in 
bits. Scott’s Emulsion is cod- 
liver oil made easy; the 
drops are invisibly fine ; they 
do not resist digestion. 

Will you read a book on 
it? Free. 
not, bo Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 


Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
31. 


” 


>“ WORTH A 
! {Covered witha Tasteless and Soluble Coating 


“BEECHAM'S 
PILLS 


fp are a marvellous 
Antidote for Weak 
Stomach, 


=e HEAD- 
ACHE, 


Impair. 











also to be especially efficacious and oo 
by FEMALE SUFFERERS, 

Of all druggists. Price 2% cents a box. ‘ 
@ New York Depot, 365 Canal 8t. 


Perr ‘ 
eee 121! 


FREE. 


“"Our-daene Siainne large 24-page 
Catalogue, profuse- 
ly illustrated, Full] 
of information on 
the proper construc. 














oil—all druggists everywhere do. 
47 








LittLe Girt—** Mamma, if I am a good little girl will I go to eases en?” 


Mamma—“ Yes ; of course.” 
LITTLE Girt—“ And if I don’t like it, when I come out can I get my money back ? ** 


Personal civilization is only begun when we dress well, 
use good language, compute eclipses, analyze soaps, make 
roads, paint pictures, build houses, and print advertisements. 

Personal civilization is making the most of the man and 
woman, boy and girl—but better begin with the baby. 

The baby isn’t spoiled ; that is more than ought to be 
said of the rest of us. 

What we want is a morning bath, a thorough scrubbing ; 
we ought not to think we are up till we’ve had it. 

A baby brought all the way up on Pears’ Soap would be 
more of a man or woman than we, poor creatures, can com- 
prehend. There is no fat or alkali in it. 

The baby would need no doctor, for he or she would be 
healthy ; or teacher, for he or she would be wise; or minister, 
he or she would be good. And healthy and wise and good 
are happy and beautiful. 

So Pears’ Soap—because it is nothing but soap, no free 
fat or alkali in it—nothing but soap—is the means of per- 
Begin with the baby, if not too late; but 
and never too late to mend. 


Vases) 5 








sonal civilization. 
better late than never : 








AM is one of those fel- FOR OVER FORTY YEARS 
lows who enjoys all the have enjoyed a high reputation. ~ Brilliant and 
musical ; tone of rare sympathetic yw, beau- 

good things of life with tiful for vocal accompaniment. urably con- 


structed of finest material by most skilful work- 
men. 
and fulness of tone. 
than any other piano. 
SONABLE TERMS, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


the least exertion. He says 
there is mere comfort, ease, 
and pleasure in riding a 


Exceptional in retaining original richness 
Require tuning less often 
Meprrate Prices. Rra- 


Warwick Perfection Cycle 


thar in apy other Bicycle 





made. That settles me. I 
am going to bay a Warwick 
this afternoon. You had 
better do likewise. 








“The Best’ 
Nurser 
prevents 


sickness, 
wind colic, 


Made in SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 





drawing and cheap. Endorsed and used 
est medical authorities. Once try “ pk a rot 
= will tolerate no other Bottle. 
iggist getting it for you. Fa A am aries. 


MANISFOLD C0., 291 Church st., New York, Manufacturers. 








DEAF Ns. 2.0540.) WOISES CYRED 


lw go Sold 
exly by R.Hscos, 8sé Bray, 5. ¥. ai ORE 

















tion of Pianos and 
Organs. Weshipon 
test trial, ask no 
| cashinadvance,sell 
f on instalments, and 
Eeagive greater value 

for the money than 
W any other manu. 

h facturer in the 

world. Send for 


mn pth book at once to 
BEETHOVEN ORGAN CO., WASHINGTON, N. J. 





& 


Extract of BEEF, 


ALL GOOD. COOKS 


Peer Year Round. 
fo ARMOUR & C & CO of Ammons 


iScrnacr in Soups mpm Fmd mae Ss 





Nothing fills the eye and the 
feeling so full of unquestioning 
pleasure as varnish—new varnish 
fresh from the brush. 








Do you know that old varnish 
is richer, if it was right when 


Credenda Bicycles, $90 


A high at od machine ata 
popular 


new? 
Will you read one 7 in the “ People’s Text-Book?” 
free. 


price. 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. PHIL’A. 


TA ASE D 


VARNISH CO., 
ANS, MURPHY 


FRANKLIN MURPHY, President. 
Newark, Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, Chicago. 


Ss 
os 











LADY AGENTS fieiting our ccleoraces MALE 


fae “A *S SPINAL SUPPO TING ORSETS. Exclusive 
given and satisfaction teed. 
150 Smother | = popetee myien to eens Ss 


free. L 
Cet LE & CO. 498 -50@ Broap way. N. Y. 


4 alphabets rubber type, type holder, bottle In- 


MPLET! 
elible ati Pad and Tweezers. Put up in —— 
guaran’ Worth 50c. Best 
, ete, Sets names in 1 minute, 
an hour.Sent postpaid 150;2 for 25¢,Cat.free. 





g. HLINGRRSOLL & BRO.65CortlandtSt.N.¥. City. 





PATENTS, PENSIONS, CLAIMS. 


INVENTORS’ GUIDE, OR. HOW TO OBTAIN A 
PATENT. 


DIGEST OF PENSION AND BOUNTY LAW. 
EITHER BOOK SENT FREE, 
PATERICEH CF ARR ELL. 


ATTORINET AT-LAW, 


Washington, D.C. 





For so Days. To intreduce our CRAYON PORTRAITS we angie Tate Rpeteteae B Sena 
ih icture of ber 
ee tamtiy, te esac dena aan god wo wilt make yous CRAYON PORTRAIT 


our 
pixou OF BOHR RGL pe revided you pat it to your frie a sample of our 
: pa met and use your ‘Tattuence in pone berths future orders, Place name and 
dress on vt be — andit suraed sn peetoct order .We make 
cin nica cadres wah noe intertoring (Ox. Opposite Rew Germas 
bee ei vGnicago ok ar S§.—We will forfcit $100 te ser one sending us photc 


re" olteeneen a as per this offer. ee 















THE AMERICAN PROTECTIVE LEAGUE, 


OF BOSTON, MASS. 
A Sound, Active and Liberal FRATERNAL ORDER. 


Pays bee or $1,000 at DEATH, 5 Years, 


Pm a bd ue of 
J $39: 23 
aril MONEY. TO MEMBERS to BUY HOMES, 


n Total Dee: 
Ss peat of Wife or Child. 

and after a certain period its Certificates have a 

fixed, every-day 


in case of Sickness or Accident. 
Cash Surrender Value. 





FOaLiTy.e: hao EcURI 





$50 TO $75 A WEEK 


Can easily be made by any qustes Person who will put up a Lodas in his community. Ladies often make ® 
great success of it. Write at once for full information, and 


MAKE MANY EXTRA DOLLARS WHILE THE SNOW IS ON THE GROUND. 


Address D. S. WOOD W ORTH, Governor-General. W.J. PURMAN, Secretary-General. - 


AMERICAN PROTECTIVE LEAGUE BUILDING, 


181 Tremont St., Bosten, Mass. 





